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PREFACE 


T the present time, when so many 
ancient doctrines have been dis- 
credited and many fond beliefs stand 
paralysed before unanswerable objections, 
it is not only desirable but necessary 
that believers who are neither ashamed 
nor afraid of their beliefs, should state 
what these are and their reasons for 
holding such to be impregnable. The 
titles of the six lectures here given appear 
to us to contain the fundamental factors 
of Christianity, as indeed they have 
always been its glory—‘ the faith which 
was once delivered unto the Saints.” 
In fixing attention upon these six 
aspects it is not suggested that they 
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exhaust all the important elements in- 
volved either in Scripture or in the 
Christian attitude to life. No treatment 
is given, ¢g., of Christian Ethics—a 
subject at the present time of great in- 
terest—nor of the relation of a Christian 
teacher to the Word of God. These and 
many other topics have entered and will 
always enter into “the substance of the 
Faith,” but most of them have had their 
origin in the experience created by our 
essential beliefs, or are more or less 
necessary deductions from them. Many of 
these doctrinal and practical applications, 
such as, for example, “The Communion of 
the Saints,” have played a large part in 
the history of the Church and have been 
fondly cherished by the devout in all 
ages. The present writer would humbly 
include himself among those who joyfully 
and gratefully accept the doctrines his- 
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torically associated with Evangelical 
Christianity, but as the present purpose 
is to present, in brief form, only the 
essential factors, those others which are 
in their nature subsidiary are not here 
considered. 

In stating the essentials of the Faith, 
it might be suggested than an even 
shorter declaration would have sufficed. 
A learned and highly trusted leader of 
Christian thought has offered, as a basis 
of unity, the following brief formula: 
“T believe in God through Jesus Christ 
His only Son, our Lord and Saviour.” 
Perhaps nothing better than this form of 
words could be found if we were in 
search of a short creed in which all 
branches of the Church could unite, but, 
as our purpose here is not to form a creed 
or symbol of unity, but rather to declare 
the vital elements of belief as these have 
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attested themselves in modern experience, 
it seems necessary to extend the above 
formula. 

For the most part those doctrines of 
the Faith here named “essential” are 
included in “The Apostles’ Creed,” and 
it might have been supposed that a 
modern Christian could not do better than 
revert to the words and contents of this 
ancient symbol. But, however valuable 
that venerated Creed may be, it contains 
some items which, though they may be 
genuine parts of Christian faith, do not 
enter into the Christianity of our time as 
compelling forces either of thought or 
conduct. Such an assertion about Jesus 
as that “He descended into Hell” may 
be true, but it does not move a believer 
with such inspiring motives as rise out of 
the earlier declaration—*I believe in 
Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord.” 
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For this reason and in the interests of 
actual Christian experience we have de- 
cided to depart in some measure both 
from the contents and from the terms of 
“The Apostles’ Creed.” As an instance 
of the way in which Providence brings 
forward certain portions of our faith and 
imparts new significance to them in the 
light of pressing needs, we may mention 
the relevance of Christ’s teaching about 
the Kingdom of God to modern problems 
and hopes. Probably some will be of 
opinion that it is unnecessary to declare 
explicitly our belief in the Kingdom of 
God ; have ‘not all Christians taken that 
for granted? On the contrary, we are of 
opinion that where the fact of the King- 
dom of God is only taken for granted, it 
is being treated with a consideration in 
no way commensurate with the place 
it had in the mind and teaching of Jesus. 
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The theoretical difficulties involved in 
this fact of faith may be less exciting 
than those inherent in other parts of our 
belief, but the reality of this Kingdom and 
its importance for the guidance of social 
ideals can scarcely be over-stated. God 
Himself, as it appears to us, is driving 
the Church to give this message of Jesus 
its central significance. Whatever may 
be the limits of the Apocalyptic elements 
in our Lord’s teaching, the moral con- 
ditions and religious ideals therein set 
forth are as pertinent to a society which 
is permanent as to one which is 
supposed to be near its end. Moral 
and spiritual obligations are independent 
of merely temporal considerations. An 
adequate statement of the essential ele- 
ments of faith for the time in which it 
has pleased God to place us involves, so 


it seems to us, an explicit declaration of 
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faith in the existence and reality of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The things here included in the essen- 
tials of Christianity are offered, not as 
speculations but as facts, facts that may 
come within the cognizance of all who 
will submit to the moral conditions im- 
posed by Jesus. A Faith, formed after 
the fashion of Christ’s use of the term, 
will include large elements of moral and 
religious intuition and only a subsidiary 
reference to intellectual consent. This 
may differentiate a statement of faith 
from a statement of doctrine, with which 
creeds as such are specially concerned ; 
but there can be no doubt which is the 
more immediately valuable for life. The 
facts here presented belong to the verities 
and not to the accidents of faith. ‘Upon 
these facts,” to quote words of the late 
Dr. Pulsford in connection with the 
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Apostles’ Creed, “you can build a Roman 
Church, a Greek Church, or a Reformed 
Church; a National Church or a Dissent- 
ing Church; a gorgeous, artistic Church 
or a rude, tasteless Church; a Church 
with its symbolic forms and its expressive 
ritual, enlisting the sense as well as the 
soul, or a Church having neither symbol 
nor significance, disdaining and offending 
the senses—but these are your facts.” 
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CHAPTER I 


*T BELIEVE IN GOD, THE CREATOR OF THE 
WORLD, THE FATHER OF MANKIND” 


“‘He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
Hes. xi. 6. 


I—I Betteve in Gop 


HY? All belief 

Because I cannot help it. This cory. 
may seem a futile answer to so grave a 
question, but it is not so gratuitous as it 
appears ; for it is the precise nature of 
a belief that it is a conclusion from which 
you cannot escape. Belief must be a 
compulsion. ‘The compulsion may be of 
various kinds, though no conviction can 
be the product of an external pressure. 
That which coerces belief may be a logical 
process. Whoever believes that the three 
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angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles has been driven by his intellect 
to adopt that conclusion. But there are 
other coercive forces besides logic. I 
believe it is better to be good than to 
be bad, to seek after righteousness than 
to gratify the desire for personal indul- 
gence. No one doubts the validity of 
that conviction. But how is such a belief 
reached? It is certainly not the con- 
clusion of a Syllogism. Reason may 
afterwards confirm such a judgment, but, 
in its primitive state, it is simply a judg- 
ment which, by something undefinable 
within my manhood, I must make. Other 
convictions, again, arise out of the practi- 
cal necessities, the very conditions of 
living in this world. “ At all turns,” says 
Carlyle, “a man who will do faithfully 
needs to believe firmly.” A general 
belief in the reasonableness of the natural 
order, in the power of man to subdue 
physical forces to human ends, and in the 
normal trustworthiness of our neighbours, 
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is essential to the well-being, indeed, to 
the being of a man in this world. And 
there are grounds of belief which can 
only be called instinctive—a man’s belief 
in his right to live, in the duty of self- 
preservation, and the like. These last 
are, without doubt, the strongest affirma- 
tions, the primal assumptions, the original 
equipment of life. 

Thus beliefs are forced upon us by 
several different kinds of compulsion ; 
but it is not possible to demonstrate that 
those forced upon us by instinct are 
inferior in quality or in significance to 
those which are determined by reason. 

Belief in God is of the instinctive kind : oe 
it is not the conclusion, but the beginning stinctive. 
of an argument: it is not primarily 
reason, it is one of the forces which 
compel reason. The existence of God, 
to put it otherwise, is a fact which I 
simply come upon and find. Just to be 
the thing I am, I must take for granted 
that I am surrounded by some Supreme 
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Being whose power is over me, and 
under me, and within me, enveloping my 
inner nature as the atmosphere envelops 
my body. From this conviction there 
is normally no escape. One must say 
“normally,” because there have often 
appeared persons who have declared their 
inability to share this common belief. 
These unbelievers belong especially to 
the more artificial periods of history when 
culture in its various forms has withdrawn 
society from the simple stock of its 
original habits and thoughts. Without 
ignoring the sincerity of atheists, and 
with no desire to minimize the intel- 
lectual ability of many of them, it is safe 
to say they are abnormal. That belief in 
a God is normal cannot be denied. Every 
race that has lived on any and every part 
of the world bears witness to the in- 
eradicable conviction that man is subject 
to a Higher Being whose will and power, 
for better or for worse, affects each in- 
dividual. There are not only great and 
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highly-developed religions such as the 
Indian and the Chinese, but there is no 
rudest people who have not a deity they 
worship. Even where at first it appeared 
that some savage race had no such faith, 
it was afterwards found, on more intimate 
knowledge, that they did possess a system 
of taboo which implied some form of 
primitive belief. 

Among the inevitable conditions under 4 wit 
which we must spend our days and guide {27" 
our conduct there is this one foremost ™"* 
and imperial—the recognition of a will 
other than our own which takes to do 
with us, a purpose mightier than our own 
which sometimes furthers and sometimes 
thwarts our desires. We must in all 
things, great or small, deal with Him. 
He appeals to us in a variety of ways, 
and somehow we cannot rest until we 
have carried our case to His august 
tribunal. That is the real meaning, the 
abiding interest of history. Arising with 
this intuitive belief, and co-extensive with 
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it, is the tendency to worship—in the light 
of all the facts, one ought to say, the 
necessity of worship. This is again a 
native re-action of the human spirit to- 
wards the divine spirit before Whom we 
walk. This re-action may have prompt- 
ings which arise from fear or from shame 
(twin angels of our native human inno- 
cence), or it may be the response of our 
whole nature to all that is adorable ; but 
man must worship some conceived in- 
effability, and where that is denied, will 
turn the glow of his ardour towards less 
worthy objects. In passing, it may be 
noted that belief in God proves its con- 
gruity with things as they are, inasmuch 
as that temper which is called “ the fear 
of God” constitutes a fundamental con- 
dition of individual sanity and_ social 
stability. Without such reverence for 
realities infinitely greater than our own 
will, human character is wasted in im- 
pertinence, and human conduct is deprived 
of a prime necessity for success. 


I BELIEVE IN GOD q 
If this belief in the existence of God, Con- 


Whom I do not make but simply find, chic 
has any location in one part of a man phages 
rather than in another, that special sphere pans, 
is the conscience. On any account of 
the moral sense, it must recognize an 
authority which by its nature is supreme. 
Wherever an obligation falls short of 
being supreme, it fails to invest itself 
with power over the conscience. ‘This 
authority, again, has about it the feature 

of independent existence, which we have 
found to mark our faith in God as in- 
dependently existing. We do not create 

the moral obligation; we only acknow- 
ledge it. The moral judgment, which is 

as real a part of our nature as is reason, 
teaches us the supreme and transcendent 
excellence of moral good. According to 

the witness of conscience, we are face to 
face with an authority which has right 

to command us and to treat us as subjects. 
Perhaps a man never feels himself so 


entirely in the grip of an Almighty Being 
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as when he is struggling in pain with an 
accusing conscience. And, on the other 
hand, the attractiveness of the conception 
of God consists in the apprehension of 
that moral excellence which must abide 
in God. “A love to divine things for 
the beauty and sweetness of their moral 
excellence,” says Jonathan Edwards, “is 
the first beginning and spring of all holy 
affections.” The primal instinct for God 
becomes articulate first, for most persons, 
in the voice of conscience. 

Again, the verdict of history is un- 
equivocal. Coleridge puts the historic 
case succinctly thus: “The one great and 
binding ground of the belief of God and 
a hereafter is the law of conscience.” Men 
have always taken their God to be 
righteous, and—though they have differed 
with differences almost inconceivable, 
with ideas of divine righteousness as 
remote from each other as those of the 
Incas of Peru and the Prophets of Israel 
—righteousness has been always that 
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which the god demands, beatitude always 
the fruit of obedience to the commands 
of that righteousness. There is a God, 
and He is “ of holier eyes than can behold 
iniquity.” Such has been the testimony 
of conscience, the universal witness of the 
human race. The fact that God has to 
do with us has its special proof in the 
character and sanctions of our moral 
nature. 

If it is necessary to try to define the Definition 
undefinable, for such God must be, we phe 
might profitably adopt that definition of 
Matthew Arnold’s, as amplified by the 
late William James: “God is a power 
not ourselves, which not only makes for 
righteousness, but means it, and which 
recognizes us.” This account of the 
Supreme Being is not entirely satisfactory, 
and is far from being a pleasant or im- 
pressive form of words, but, when we 
remember how many valiant attempts 
have been made only (with the exception 
of those in the poets) to drop into the pit 


This be- 
lief given. 
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which engulfs dead phrases, we shall have 
to be content with something similar to 
the above. It recognizes that God is 
more than a mere conception, that the 
eternal impulse of His Being is towards 
righteousness, that this righteous power 
is effectively present in the progress of 
mundane affairs, and that in this moral 
procedure we, as moral beings, are recog- 
nized. Our belief in such a God is part 
of the natural endowment of man. 

It is safe to say that if this belief had 
not come into the world with us, it would 
not have come at all. The ancient Jews, 
who are sometimes supposed to have 
invented the conception of the Holy God 
for the rest of the world, began, as all 
teachers have begun, with the knowledge 
of an existent God as given. A prophet 
like Isaiah might describe, in never to be 
forgotten imagery, the glory of Jehovah, 
but it never occurred to him to offer a 
proof that Jehovah did exist. “Canst 
thou by searching find out God?” was 
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Job’s question ; but nothing was further 
from his mind than to suggest that there 
was no God to be found. He takes the 
existence of God for granted. In con- 
sidering the difference between Jewish 
and modern ideas about God, Dr. A. B. 
Davidson asserts, “One such point of 
difference is this, that it never occurred 
to any prophet or writer of the Old 
Testament to prove the existence of God. 
To do so might well have seemed an 
absurdity. For all Old Testament pro- 
phets and writers move among ideas that 
presuppose God’s existence. Prophecy 
itself is the direct product of His in- 
fluence. The people of Israel, in their 
character and relation, are His creation. 
It is not according to the spirit of the 
ancient world in general either to deny 
the existence of God or to use arguments 
to prove it. The belief was one natural 
to the human mind and common to 
all men.” The Jewish witness on this 
point is summed up in the terse dictum 


Value of 
proofs for 
the exist- 
ence of 
God, 
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of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, “ He that cometh to God must 
believe that He is, and that He is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” 

The sense of God could not be con- 
veyed to any man, if there were such, 
who did not already know Him, nor is it 
possible to offer proofs for the existence 
of God which will be satisfactory to the 
man who is inclined to deny it. The 
famous lines of evidence, those from the 
being of the world and those from the 
orderly nature of the world, have only 
succeeded by leaving out awkward fea- 
tures because they were intractable and 
may now be relegated to ancient history. 
Even the teleological argument, based on 
the apparent moral or purposive character 
of the world does not lead far, much less 
can it establish proof of a direct and 
specifically holy will dominant in the 
course of the world’s advance. It does 
seem probable that no account of this 
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universe will be adequate which does not 
recognize the presence of some end to- 
wards which the whole creation moveth, 
but what that end is likely to be is 
beyond the power of human intelligence 
to guess. We admit that these learned 
endeavours to prove that there must be 
a God and that He must be righteous 
have been futile. At the best, they might 
show some probability for the existence 
of an all-powerful Being, but, even at 
their best, they cannot convince us of 
His righteous character. ‘Their com- 
mon weakness,” writes Mr. F. C. S. 
Schiller, “lies in their being far too 
abstract. They are, in consequence, ap- 
plicable to the conception of a universe 
as such, and not to our particular world. 
The best and worst of thinkable worlds 
must alike have God for their cause and 
for the ground of their interaction. The 
inference from the world to God would 
be equally good therefore in Heaven and 
in Hell. We want proof that there is in 
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our world a power able and willing: to 
direct its course. But this the ‘proofs’ 
haughtily declined to do: they mocked 
us instead with characterless deities ‘ for 
application to any universe.’ ” 

as If, however, we start with our primal 

dence. belief in God and with that attitude 
to the universe which is involved in such 
belief, we may there find grounds in 
reason to justify and confirm it. This 
belief offers a most satisfying explanation 
of the nature of the human mind, of the 
congruity which exists between the world 
outside us and the mental world within; 
we may recognize in such a Supreme 
Being the necessary condition for under- 
standing the apparent purposefulness of 
nature and of human history. We can 
argue back to God as a first cause and, 
with Him, forward to a glorious con- 
summation of all things. We may find 
our conviction a keystone with which our 
reason completes an arch including both 
Heaven and Earth. This belief in God 
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may lead us to the one possible poise of 
intellectual being where there is rest. 
But the belief in God is not created by 
any one, or by all, these intellectual 
endeavours. 

The existence of God cannot be proved 
because the conviction of His existence 
is above and beyond any proof, except 
the most valid proof of our actually 
finding Him in ourselves. “The con- 
sciousness of God and of duty, of which 
indeed it is but another mode, is a prim- 
ary formative principle which cannot be 
deduced or derived from anything else” 
(the late Mr. T. H. Green). 

“ T believe in God,” the ground for that 
august belief is instinctive. 


II—I believe in God, rHE CreEaToR OF THE WoRLD 


This is a solid belief, but it is not intui- This be- 
s . 2 lief an 
tive. It arises from belief in God, and inference. 
is an immediate inference from that con- 


viction. This conviction is not, like the 
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belief in God, instinctive. But whence 
comes the compulsion to draw this in- 
ference? The compulsion rests in our 
conception of God. If God is, as He 
has been defined above, a “ power making 
for righteousness, which means it and 
recognizes us,” then righteousness is the 
prime divine concern. In recognizing us, 
He is again chiefly concerned in our 
moral prosperity. But our moral natures 
come into play and develop themselves 
in the course of our interaction with the 
world around us. We may employ brute 
beasts for our convenience, but the duty 
of kindness to animals must affect our 
treatment of them—our moral qualities 
are exercised in contact with the external 
world. Our relation to our own bodies, 
the gratification or refusal of their ap- 
petites, and the measure of legitimate 
indulgence, may become, and ought to 
become, a matter of conscience. But we 
are still more deeply involved in the 
mundane order. Forces of life and death 
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are at work there, in the restricted area 
of the individual and on the larger plane 
of cosmic processes, and in both we are 
entangled, fighting for our existence 
among unconquerable powers, sharpening 
our moral wits in the contest with natural 
forces. Our human aspirations, attain- 
ments, or failures are wrought out amid 
the action and interaction of our will 
with the material conditions under which 
we live. 
It is conceivable that our conscience con- 


= F * A science 
might have been an alien in this world, not an 


in opposition to the order of things as eet 
they are, invoking us to rebellion against 
the natural conditions amid which we are 
placed. In this case we could not have 
said, “ Howbeit that was not first which 
was spiritual but that which is natural” ; 
we would be compelled to say, “ How- 
beit there is a natural and there is a 
spiritual, and they are the opposites of 
each other.” In such a supposed case the 
fortunes of morality would have been 
2 


One God 
in the 
material 
and the 
moral 
world. 
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very precarious ; a moral regard for tem- 
perance in eating might mean immediate 
death, and the pursuit of righteousness 
a short cut to extinction. It is true that 
we do not find right doing immediately 
or always “even ultimately rewarded in 
this world, but that may be only a tem- 
porary disturbance ; whereas if the moral 
sense of right and wrong were wholly alien 
to the order of the created world it would 
be futile to expect that righteousness or 
love should in any degree succeed. 
Belief in a righteous Supreme Being 
rises imperious in its demand that, as God 
is all-powerful, so He must also have 
supremacy over the conduct of the world 
and its history. The God who holds us 
responsible for moral rectitude in every 
relationship of life must Himself rule 
over these conditions with which our 
moral activities are entangled. The order 
of the seasons must be His;.He must 
guide the stars in their courses; His 
over-lordship must bring all material facts 
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and forces into the service of moral ends, 
and His divine intention for this universe 
must be able to realize itself in that 
course of evolution to which both the 
continued action of physical forces and 
the restless intelligence of man have 
contributed. There cannot be, on our 
assumption of God’s_ existence, one 
Supreme Ruler over the material world, 
another in the sphere of reason, and 
another within the moral realm, while it 
is wholly incompatible with such assump- 
tion that all things are at the mercy of 
chance. It is one God that worketh all 
in all, one God liveth and moveth behind 
all, one will operates throughout the 
entire universe. Otherwise a moral 
world, touching with its incomparable 
grandeur everything man does or feels, 
could not exist; nor could God effectu- 
ally “mean righteousness” for His 
creatures. 

This inference is, of course, an act of 
reason ; but it is less a logical compulsion 
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than the demand of our religious nature, 
which says: 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, 
and the plains — 

Are not these, O soul, the Vision of Him who 
relgns ? 


Such is the native language of faith in 
God. So Jesus declares without hesita- 
tion, “God feeds the sparrows; He 
clothes the lilies of the field ; He causeth 
His sun to shine and His rain to fall 
upon the just and the unjust.” A 
religious belief in God as Creator of 
the world may rise to such a degree of 
confidence in the moral order of created 
things that it boldly declares, “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you”—the 
natural order waiting as handmaid to 

ree moral demands. 

ticular, Py This Christian belief must not, how- 

creation ever, be taken to guarantee any particular 


guaran- 5 aes : 
baad method, either of divine creation or of 
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divine control over the world. Whether 
the world were created by direct fiat of 
the Almighty, or came into being by the 
infinitely slow process of evolution ; 
whether He works immediately upon 
the facts and forces of nature, or medi- 
ately through uniform methods of cause 
and effect—these matters are of secondary 
importance, and do not belong to the 
essentials of belief in God as Creator 
of the world. Judgment on any of these 
theories will depend upon the evidence 
adduced in their favour. The one con- 
cern of our belief as Christians is that 
the material world shall be subject to 
that divine purpose which is over us, 
and can be made to further the ends 
which an all-wise Providence has in 
store for humanity. 

Belief in God gives us the conception 
of a divine Creator; experience of the 
created world would not have given us 
a belief in God. Our physical experience 
provides us with the material world as 


Confirma- 
tion of 
God’s 
creator- 
ship. 
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it is, with considerable knowledge of its 
past stages of evolution, and with some 
vague expectation of how it may progress 
in the future; but it can get neither 
far enough back to contemplate the 
beginning, nor far enough forward to 
prophesy the future consummation. The 
step from a creation to a Creator has 
always seemed to some minds easy ; but 
it is only possible when you have first 
assumed the Creator. “The idea of 
creation is,” says Dr. James Ward, “in 
fact, like the idea of God, altogether 
transcendent. It is impossible, therefore, 
that experience should directly give rise 
to it at all.” 

But, when belief in God’s creatorship 
has been felt, then confirming evidence 
arises everywhere. Then “the heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge.” Then the 
operations of nature are interpreted as 
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acting and interacting with the will of 
man towards an entrancing consumma- 
tion. William Watson sings: 


Trees in their blooming, 
Tides in their flowing, 
Stars in their circling, 
Tremble with song. 


God on His throne is, 
Eldest of poets : 

Unto His measures 
Moveth the Whole. 


If nature, for the poet, “tremble with 
song,” for the religious man it vibrates 
in response to moral purpose. Should 
this attitude to the world be dismissed 
as fanciful and unreal, then we may at 
once give up hope of finding any intelli- 
gible explanation of our existence in it. 
Approach nature in the expectancy of a 
believer, and all creation will become 
luminous with reason, ordered and regu- 
lated by divine intention, “the garment 
of Jehovah.” 


This 
know- 
ledge a 
revela- 
tion. 
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“TI believe that God is the Creator 
of the world.” That is an imperative 
inference. 


II—TJ believe in God, the Creator of the world, 
Tue Farger or Manxinp 


This is a high Christian claim, but it 
cannot be classed among immediate in- 
tuitions; nor is it of the character of a 
necessary inference. It is a revelation. 

What do we mean by “revelation” ? 
We mean that the highest truths, those 
which deal with man’s most pressing 
needs, are not won by arguments, but 
are simply found. ‘Truth is not some- 
thing which a man creates; it is some- 
thing already existing which he discovers. 
As different from the truths of science— 
those general principles deduced from 
examination and comparison of physical 
phenomena—moral and religious know- 
ledge comes in the form of inspiration: 
it unfolds itself either suddenly or slowly 
before the mind of a man, and may be 
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accompanied by an abnormal heightening 
of his emotions, or it may fall quietly 
within his heart like the descent of the 
dawn. There has been a _ progressive 
apprehension of such truth—truth about 
life, about the world, and about God. 
Inevitably these manifestations of eternal 
fact have become articulate in the heart 
of certain individuals, for truth is prim- 
arily personal. From time to time men 
have arisen who spoke what their neigh- 
bours sooner or later recognized to be 
the truth about things. Happily this 
process has been going on now and then 
throughout all ages and in almost every 
part of the world. It is a feature of 
such discoveries that they carry their 
own power to convince, though the 
recognition of their worth may not be 
immediately acknowledged. 

Truth may not be fully described as truth 
that which is ‘useful, efficient, and fasted ty 
workable”; but every declaration of ony. 
moral or religious fact must suffer test, 
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and the only test open to us is that of 
experience. We ask of every truth 
offered that it shall, in the broad sense 
of the term, prove itself a real asset 
to human well-being. Failing to satisfy 
this demand, many wonderful and _pre- 
tentious affirmations have been set aside, 
some of them silently, others by bloody 
revolution. Of those which secure a 
permanent place in thought it may be 
declared that they offer satisfaction to 
some abiding need. Such truths, once 
discovered, need not to be discovered 
again; they take their place among the 
things that are most surely believed 
amongst us. 

The number of what may be called 
‘first-class truths” of religion and morality 
are, after all, not many. Many features 
of the divine character will, because the 
character is divine, remain unknown to 
man; in that quarry lie inexhaustible 
riches, but there are one or two funda- 
mental features on the knowledge of 
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which momentous issues hang. That 
God is One, that He is righteous, and 
that He is love, these are the great, 
formative, and essential elements of the 
Godhead. ‘Tentative aspirations after 
the conception of a divine unity can 
be found among the Greeks, as in the 
lines from which, on a famous occasion, 
Paul made quotation : 


From Zeus begin: and never let us leave 

His name unloved. With Him, with Zeus, are 
filled 

All paths we tread and all the marts of men; 

Filled, too, the sea, and every creek and bay: 

And all, in all things, need we help of Zeus ; 

For we, too, are His offspring. 


But as a matter of history the mani- these 


c : ; practical 
festations of God’s character which are truths 

3 C 3 _, specially 

most satisfying, those which mean most the gift of 

the Jews 


to the race, and have done most to give to our 
victory to the soul of man, belong to" 
one literature, occurring in the story of 
one people. That course of religious 
experience which began among the Jews 
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and culminated in our Lord has pro- 
vided for humanity its main source of 
information on the nature and character 
of God. These beneficent discoveries 
or revelations of truth have usually been 
classed in a category by themselves. For 
the men who have been the medium of 
such divine communications has usually 
been reserved the title “inspired.” In 
an ultimate analysis the kind of inspira- 
tion enjoyed by a Hebrew prophet may 
not differ essentially from that of a 
Buddha; but discussions on inspiration 
as differing in kind are of little worth. 
We have ceased to find much value in 
the conception of the world as composed 
of a certain definite number of “kinds ” 
of being; the practical interest is vested 
in the fact that we owe to the Hebrew 
race and its Christian successors a total 
presentation of truth which we find no- 
where else. Whatever may be said about 
the different kinds of inspiration, we are 
only concerned with the fact that those 
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truths which come to us through the 
Bible writers are recognized to be so much 
more important than the other revela- 
tions known to us that we believe our- 
selves wholly justified in claiming for 
the Bible a degree of illumination never 
surpassed, never indeed equalled. The 
psychology of an inspired mind may be . 
interesting, but, like all the efforts of 
psychology, it is infinitely less interesting 
than the fact it seeks to explain. Men 
feel instinctively that God is speaking 
to both conscience and heart in the Bible, 
and it is in entire congruity with this 
experience if they proceed to declare 
that the human media were specially 
selected instruments. 

Belief in the Fatherhood of God is due Belict in 
to the humble acceptance of a revelation. Father- 
From time to time there have been hints ee 
that the true character of the God we 
worship was one of fatherly affection, 
increased indefinitely as His character 
was indefinitely removed in superiority 
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from that of ordinary fathers; but when 
Jesus came He made the assertion of 
divine Fatherhood the chief glory of His 
message. Birds, and beasts, and flowers, 
according to the teaching of Jesus, were 
cared for by God, not a sparrow falling 
to the ground without His knowledge. 
On all mankind descended the favours 
of divine love, for God “ maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” 
Earthly parents, though evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto their children; 
how much more will the Heavenly Father 
give good things to them that ask. Long 
petitions and repetitions in prayer to God 
are superfluous, because “your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask Him.” Similarly, an over- 
anxious care for food, and clothes, and 
houses is both hurtful and unnecessary, 
for the Heavenly Father will take care 
that these things be provided. This 
divine fatherly kindness manifests itself 
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in the full glory of its being in a rich 
compassion which waits to welcome back 
all errant sons. Quite specifically Jesus 
declares, ‘God is your Father: after this 
manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven.” 

This divine Fatherhood must not be Gods 
conceived after any trivial or merely hoods 
physical manner, as if the divine kindness vinship. 
were wholly absorbed in providing material 
benefits for men. Material benefits, on 
common consent, are not our life; they 
are at best but means to living. Jesus 
carries every man’s conscience with Him 
when He declares, “ What is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” The kinship which 
binds us to God and becomes the proper 
sphere for the exercise of divine loving 
kindness is the spiritual nature of man. 
That men might be the children of God, 
they were invited “to love their enemies, 
to bless them that cursed them, to do 
good to them that hated them, and to 
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pray for them which despitefully used 
and persecuted them.” ‘There is in God 
a righteousness imminent in action, trans- 
cendent in quality, infinitely removed 
from what passed as righteousness among 
the contemporaries of Jesus, and to this 
righteousnessness of God, inward, pene- 
trating, and untainted, Jesus summoned 
men. ‘Let your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees,” was His demand. Humble 
dependence, like that of a little child, 
was the one condition of entering fully 
into the enjoyment of God’s fatherly love. 
And above all, the Father is love, and 
the children must be love too. In the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, and in 
many other passages of His teaching, 
Jesus emphasized the corresponding 
duty of brotherhood, and_ established 
that ideal for ever in history. God is 
your Father, and ye are brethren; that 
was the watchword Jesus bequeathed 
to man. 
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How is this fatherhood of God, which Can this 


is not an intuition or an inference, to Scary 
enter, as an accredited fact, into our Seat in 
belief? Whether it be a fact, or one of ane? 
those fond fancies of which history has 
seen so many, depends upon its power to 
attest itself in human experience. Can 
God’s fatherly love be known as man 
knows the love of an earthly parent? Is 
it a pleasant and inspired ideal under 
which, in detached moments, he can look 
at the facts of life as through a coloured 
glass, or is it a blessed fact which can 
take its place among the consolations of 
ordinary experience, and prove effective 
in moments when the assurance of divine 
love can alone uphold his spirit ? 

No one can doubt the impressive power, 
the inherent attractiveness, of the idea of 
a Father in Heaven Who loveth all. The 
bare enunciation of this doctrine brings 
comfort ; it acts like a spell upon the 
human spirit, promising new light on 
many a dark problem. Alike, the parent 

3 


Does ex- 
perience 
justify the 
faith ? 
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heart and the heart of the child recognize 
a peculiar fitness in the conception. If it 
were a fact, we would be justified in 
tolerating evils as part of a father’s dis- 
cipline, and we should strive for the good 
as those who seek to do their father’s will. 

At first sight this belief in a divine 
Father’s love does not appear able to 
stand the test of experience. With our 
eyes on the manifold cruelties among 
beasts and the prevalent distresses among 
men, it is hard to believe in a com- 
passionate divine Ruler. Evolution has 
rather a gruesome story to tell of in- 
dividuals and species crushed under the 
wheels of progress: every household is 
touched with sorrowful memories. The 
facts do not seem to justify our Christian 
faith. Against these sombre experiences 
must be set all joyous delights, and all 
the milder blessings of parenthood, and 
childhood, and neighbourhood. Now, to 
measure such harshness against such kind- 
ness and to strike a balance between them, 
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is manifestly impossible. The scientist 
and the historian alike can do nothing 
more than acknowledge the presence of 
much distress and much pleasure in the 
world, but cannot declare on what side 
the preponderance lies; he cannot tell 
whether our belief in the fatherliness of 
God is true or false. 

But the appeal, as always in matters of 
religion, must be to the inner experience 
of individuals. In order to enter into a 
knowledge of the divine beneficence, 
a man must accept Christ’s report, and 
first act upon it as if it were true. Only 
in an attitude of simple credulity is there 
any hope of even beginning to put the 
Christian belief to the test. Suspicion of 
the fact successfully bars information ; 
even suspense of judgment precludes the 
experience. The fact declared is so im- 
mediately vital, and touches all our 
deepest interests so directly, as to merit 
acceptance from every hearer. Not to 
wish the fatherhood of God to be true 
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is to betray a lack of genuine humanity. 
In this aspect knowledge of the love of 
God is like all experience of love—we 
cannot find out the love our neighbour 
bears to us unless we desire to believe it. 
The same narrow door leads into the 
kingdom of morality. It is not possible 
to let a man know the superiority of self- 
sacrifice over self-indulgence until he 
takes the plunge, and for the good of 
some neighbour makes a sacrifice. Except 
a man become as a little child, returning 
to his native credulity, he cannot enter 
the Kingdom where God reigns and is 
known as Father. 

God’s Whoever will accept Christ’s statement 


Father- 
hood to be about God as true and act towards God 


ape as if He were Father, trusting Him, 
praying in His ear, taking every provi- 
dence as well-meant, will soon become 
convinced that there is no fact more 
certain, no belief more justifiable, no 
possession more blessed. The love of 


God proves itself chiefly in the discovery 
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to the individual soul of all that God has 
done and can do to unseat the power of 
sin, which is man’s worst evil. Our prime 
demand of God's love is that it somehow 
restores to us inward peace, the poise of a 
soul which, in the enjoyment of all good, 
possesses itself. Wearied of the friction 
of opposing aims, burdened by an im- 
movable load of  self-accusation, and 
humiliated because of an abiding moral 
incapacity, a man requires first to return 
to the rest of his Father’s bosom, and all 
these goods God promises to a man and 
guarantees to him, as we shall see later, 
in Christ Jesus. But it all grows out of 
that trust in God’s fatherliness which 
proves itself sufficient not only for the 
supply of physical wants, but for the 
deepest needs of the soul. 

When such a discovery of the divine thus ac- 
goodness is made every other providence miles ai 
comes to the believer as love-tokens. It fins” 
is in his soul the man finds his true kin- Potherty 
ship with God, and in the interests of his '"* 
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moral and spiritual being God’s love has 
its proper sphere. Henceforth all things 
are for his soul, and in this spiritual com- 
merce pains, hardships, and sorrows, the 
very things which hitherto made God’s 
love to be doubted, come laden with 
divine thoughtfulness. In all that such 
an individual finds God to be to him, 
in all that he finds God to have done for 
him, and in all that he is assured God can 
become to him, he is assured of the 
infinite loving-kindness of the Heavenly 
Father. With such an experience of 
God, a good wholly unmerited, the indi- 
vidual must believe that a similar good 
is in store for his neighbours and that a 
like good is meant for society as a whole. 
Love fills his eyes and all history comes 
to him radiant with the love-look. Not- 
withstanding sin and sorrow—and they 
are awful things never to be minimized 
—the believing individual gratefully 
accepts the world as good because it is 
his Father’s world. Belief in God as the 
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Father of mankind grows out of know- 
ledge of God as my Father, a Father 
whose love is still love though He sub- 
jects His children to temptation and 
struggle and pain, that through suffer- 
ing He may lead to holy service of others 
and to the larger rule of His good will 
among men. 

Here again it must be frankly admitted Dificult 
that the Father God in whom we believe tettigence. 
presents serious difficulties to reason. 
This ascription of paternal affection to 
the Supreme Being falls into the error 
of anthropomorphism,—this God _ too 
closely resembles a magnified man. If 
the mind must exercise itself about the 
ultimate character of reality, and it is 
difficult to deny it the right, Fatherhood, 
which is a term essentially implying 
relations, must be transcended. Thought, 
it would seem, cannot rest until it has 
reached some absolute Being or some 
perfect experience which has swallowed 
up personality along with all other related 
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things. To some conception of an Abso- 
lute the mind ever drives, but it is hard 
to see how personality can be attributed 
to it, for there the duality of self and 
not-self is necessarily transcended. Dr. 
Galloway, himself a theologian, frankly 
recognizes that “the philosophic Absolute 
and the God of religion cannot, as they 
stand, be made to coincide.” 

This is a difficulty, but life itself would 
become more difficult than it is—indeed, 
it is a question if it would not become 
intolerable—if our theories were permitted 
to annul our facts. Speculative construc- 
tions on ultimate reality must not be 
allowed to imperil such reality as we 
know ; these may soar high enough, but 
when they have destroyed that foundation 
in experience from which they set out we 
are justified in suspending judgment about 
them. Belief in a Father God not only 
satisfies the practical needs of living but 
puts so many other problems on the road 
to a reasonable solution that we must 
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hold by this faith though meanwhile it 
cannot be worked up into a completely 
rationalized whole. Walter Pater, with 
his unerring instinct for genuine realities, 
wittily remarks: “Who would change 
the colour or curve of a rose-leaf for 
that ‘QOusia achromatos, aschematistos, 
anaphes ’—that colourless, formless, in- 
tangible being—Plato put so high ?” 
And a man who has taken God as Father 
would not exchange that full-flavoured 
life for the abstraction—Ultimate Reality 
—which philosophers put so high. Surely 
we have reason herself with us when we 
ask not that philosophy will cast the 
abstraction upon our faith as a burden 
but that we cast our faith upon intellect 
as a problem to be faced. 

Belief in God as Father becomes, 
through personal experience, a final rest 
for the soul of man. On such experi- 
enced fact, to use the beautiful words of 
Dr. Pulsford: “ We can lie down and 
sleep in peace, we can hail the morning 
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and rise joyfully, under an Almighty 
Father: I receive all pleasure with 
greater pleasure and discipline with entire 
approbation, since both alike are from 
my Father.” 

I believe in God, the Creator of the 
World, the Father of Mankind. 


CHAPTER II 


“] BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST, THE SON OF 
GOD, OUR SAVIOUR ” 


<‘ Now when the centurion, and they that were with 
him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those things 
that were done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly, this 
was the Son of God.” —Martruew xxvii. 54. 


I BELIEVE IN Jesus Curist, THE Son or Gop, 
ouR SAVIOUR 


()* all the words uttered by human lips 

there are none spoken with greater 
conviction and none that vibrate with so 
tender a passion as these: “I believe in 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Saviour.” 
Some things ought not to be spoken unless 
they come forth from a heart which is 
mastered by adoring wonder, and this 
is one of those things. To make such 
a confession sincerely is to declare that a 


man has come within sight of an unspeak- 
43 


Jesus a 
historical 
person. 
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able grandeur which bows his soul in 
lowliest humility. Wheresoever and 
whensoever used, it is the most arresting 
sentence human speech has ever uttered. 

Who the Person is therewith described ; 
how He came to be thus described ; and 
how therefore this description is inevitably 
accompanied with tremblings of passionate 
devotion; we must now seek briefly to 
unfold. 


I—I Bewieve iw Jesus Curisr 


This is primarily a question of history. 

A.—I believe that He whom history 
calls “ Jesus” did once live. That state- 
ment has practically never been denied. 
Jesus came into the world when Herod 
was King of Judea, and He was, accord- 
ing to the flesh, of that Hebrew race 
whom Herod lived to exploit and fear. 
Trained in the home of Joseph, a car- 
penter, Jesus lived in privacy, following 
the same occupation until He reached the 
age of thirty. About this time there was 
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a religious revival in Palestine, led by 
John the Baptist, who summoned men 
everywhere to repent of their sins, 
enforced the rite of Baptism as a seal 
of repentance, and lifted up the hopes 
of his contemporaries by prophesying the 
immediate arrival of the Messiah, a much 
loved and longed for figure in Jewish 
hearts. Jesus was baptized by John, and 
forthwith began to preach that the King- 
dom or Rule of God was at hand, incul- 
cating, as the Baptist had done, the need 
of repentance as a preparation for entering 
this Kingdom. His message transcended 
that of John the Baptist by a clear annun- 
ciation of the divine intention to establish 
God’s rule on earth on a new and more 
effective principle. ‘The newness and also 
the effectiveness of this Kingdom of God 
consisted especially in the belief that, 
through the arrival of Jesus Himself, God 
entered into what was virtually a new 
relation of love with mankind, that the 
days of divine displeasure were over and 
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the time of divine good will was at hand. 
Jesus declared that if men would accept 
God as Father, trusting Him as a child 
trusts, and live towards each other as 
brethren, pursuing a holy, humble, and 
brotherly course towards their neighbours, 
thereby the Rule of God would come, 
with incalculable blessings for those who 
would thus become the instruments of 
this Rule and for humanity at large. 
The chief conditions for entering this 
Kingdom were these: 

1. A willingness on the part of man to 
believe all good things about God, a child- 
like credulity in the certainty of God’s 
goodness and in the reality of His Kingdom 
—a personal attitude Jesus called “ faith.” 

2. And a willingness to accept the ac- 
count of the righteousness of God un- 
folded and expounded by Jesus, and a 
desire to renounce such practices, habits 
and inward tempers as were in opposition 
to that divine righteousness. 

Entering thus the Kingdom of God by 
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faith, men and women became the posses- 
sors of a supreme good, the highest beati- 
tude, for it imparted an eternal signifi- 
cance because an eternal life to each 
believer. 
Looking at the Personality of this mcnrist’s 


Person 


Jesus, we find that He not only believed Goa's 
that He was commissioned to be the aL ep 
messenger or herald of the Kingdom but 

He also knew that in His Person, character 
and work the Kingdom was to be founded. 
Accompanying this conviction, there was 

an unbroken consciousness of doing those 
things which were necessary for the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom on earth. 
Every reader of His words is impressed 

by a note of impregnable authority: He 
speaks, and there is left no room for ques- 
tioning: He commands, and His word 
rings with the power of a man’s own con- 
science: He felt Himself so completely 
identified with the Kingdom that He 
could summon men to follow Him as if 
that were synonymous with taking up the 


Jesus 
trusted 
and hated. 
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Rule of God: He forgave sins. The 
records of the life of Jesus leave no re- 
motest hint of any sense of sin burdening 
His conscience ; on the contrary, and even 
more impressive, He continued in an 
abiding consciousness of union with God 
in a sense and degree wholly unique in 
history. 

Early in His public career Jesus 
gathered round Him a band of loyal 
disciples with whom He traversed Pales- 
tine, preaching the gospel of the King- 
dom. At first, and especially in Galilee, 
His message and Person met with much 
popular approval. Soon, however, hos- 
tility arose from the religious zealots of 
His time on the one hand and from ruling 
officials on the other. This opposition 
culminated in Jerusalem, where He was 
accused of blasphemy and sedition, and 
was finally crucified. His behaviour dur- 
ing the bitterness and the vacillation of 
the trial at Jerusalem was full of com- 
posure and of meek submission to earthly 
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rulers because He recognized in their 
varied malevolence a purpose which trans- 
cended their outlook—this cruel death 
was in its last intention the will of God, 
His Father. Within three days after 
this crucifixion Jesus was present with 
the disciples in Jerusalem, who went forth 
with a conviction nothing could shake 
that He was still alive, still with them 
in whatever conflict the future might 
bring. 

The facts contained in this brief sketch These 
of the life of Jesus are to be believed as about 
we believe any well-authenticated matter hone) : 
of history. The materials for this history 
are found in the first three gospels which, 
as they put on record the earliest tradition 
about Jesus, present us with a record of 
fact as adequately guaranteed as the his- 
tory of any event in ancient times. That 
Jesus lived and acted and spoke, as above 
described, seems to be beyond eavil. 
Moreover, the events took place in a 
period of time and in connection with the 
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world-wide events of which we have in- 
dependent verification. Herod, Pilate, 
the over-lordship of Rome, the state of 
Jerusalem—all these, as described in the 
story of His life, correspond with known 
facts of that period. A secular historian, 
like Tacitus, was informed about Christ 
and about the movement which He be- 
gan, for he speaks of the Founder of the 
new party as one “Christus,” apparently 
correcting a popular error that His name 
was “ Chrestus,” and His followers called 
‘‘ Chrestians.” In many other particulars 
the evangelic record is supported by the 
witness of Roman history. Moreover, 
that Jesus lived and was such as we have 
described cannot surely be doubted in the 
presence of a fact so notorious as the 
extraordinary impression His personality 
has made upon the human race. History 
becomes an enigma beyond intelligibility 
if Jesus, who has conquered so large a 
portion of the world, was not such as the 
first three gospels have described. 
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if so unique an event can be properly pease 
called “bare,” introduces a momentous” 
event into the common problem of life. 
If it be true that “no man lives unto him- 
self and no man dies unto himself,” the 
fact of Jesus in human history has can- 
celled all other ideal personalities and set 
a new task for all His successors. A 
character, so remote from Jesus as 
Napoleon, has said, “ Christ has made of 
every man a mere apanage,” and truly 
all conceptions of right living must un- 
dergo a severe examination. With the 
presence of this Jesus in history, “old 
things,” so far as character is concerned, 
« have passed away ; behold, all things have 
become new!” It is inevitable that every 
man take up his relation to Jesus, Who 
will ever live as a divider among men, 
drawing to Himself all who are the 
children of light and repelling such as are 
the children of darkness. As Jesus has, 
by the very nature of the case, become an 


Jesus 
is The 
Christ 
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essential element in right living, belief 
about Him becomes an essential part of 
right thinking. 

B.—I also believe that this Jesus is the 
same Person who was known to His 
disciples and followers, after His death 
and resurrection, as Zhe Christ. Im- 
mediately after the Mesurrection, an 
event which, for His followers, admitted 
of no question, and in the light of the 
total impression made by His unique 
grandeur both before and after the Cruci- 
fixion, His believing contemporaries felt, 
as Prof. Burkitt puts it, “that no title was 
too high to give to Jesus.” Among those 
titles unhesitatingly applied to Jesus was 
that of “ The Christ,” or “The Anointed 
One,” the ideal King of Jewish prophecy. 
Than this title a Jew could confer no 
higher honour upon Jesus. During His 
lifetime Jesus had associated this ancient 
conception with His own mission, but in 
view of possible, even certain misunder- 
standing, He seems to have dwelt spar- 
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ingly on the connection. In any case, 
there was some dubiety about His 
Messiahship so long as He lived. But 
after the Resurrection all doubt dis- 
appears. He is immediately recognized 
as the Christ ; and so emphatic, almost 
universal, was the use of this name that 
it soon became the chief designation of 
Jesus, and, by its use in describing be- 
lievers as “Christians,” it remains for 
history the official title of Jesus. 
This title is historically appropriate, for « christ” 


- é 5 n iy 
whatever hesitation might have been ob- pra” 


served in our Lord’s employment of it to ¥2¢!* 
describe His own function among men, 
there can be no doubt of His abiding 
conviction that all He said, and did, and 
suffered was a fulfilment of the will of 
God. But the will of God is no new 
presence in the, world; His purpose, one 
and continuous, has been operating from 
the beginning, and the knowledge of it 
has, in a sense altogether special, as we 
have already seen, been the possession of 
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the Jewish race. The mission of Jesus 
was an advance on what had gone before, 
but He recognized in the luminous facts 
of Jewish tradition, and especially in the 
works of the great prophets, a preparation 
for the task He had come to fulfil. Right 
through our Lord’s words and works, 
from His first day’s preaching to His last 
words on the Cross, Jesus was aware that 
He continued and perfected the purpose 
of God—a purpose partially known in 
former times to the Jews, now more fully 
declared in His own message. The work 
of Jesus was a fresh, original and spon- 
taneous manifestation of the destiny of 
the human race, but it had its roots in 
the past, in the righteousness of God 
as that was embedded in the religious 
traditions of the Jews. Just there we 
find His historic orientation. A fair 
consideration of His history proves that 
Jesus was the consummation of all that 
was best and deepest in the religious 
expectations of the Jews. 
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This Jesus, now alive and effectively «the 
operating upon the hearts of His people, eee 
and entitled The Christ, was, again, a concep. 
new event. It was not the title of” 
Messiah which furnished the first Chris- 
tians with a panoply of spiritual glories 
which they could transfer to their risen 
Jesus; it was their experience of the 
risen Jesus which forced them to speak 
of Him as the Risen Lord, and Master, 
and Saviour. The title Messiah stood 
for so many different and even opposing 
ideals that it could not have afforded His 
followers any definite conceptions with 
which to clothe, even if they had desired 
to do so, the Person of their living Lord. 

The followers of Jesus did not have in 
their possession a ready-made picture of 
the glorified Christ, from which they pro- 
ceeded to enrich the figure of their Lord ; 
they were first dazzled by the glory of 
their risen Jesus, and themselves created, 
out of that experience, the glorified 
Messiah. In any case, we do not know 
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enough about contemporary Messianic 
conceptions to say that the Heavenly 
powers, which primitive Christians found 
in their Lord, had been first ascribed to 
Him out of the known characteristics of 
the Messiah. One of the most thorough- 
going rationalistic critics writes: “It 
cannot be said that we know anything 
about the Messianic expectations of the 
Jewish people at that time.” Whether 
primitive Christianity was justified in 
ascribing high spiritual and mediatorial 
powers to their risen Jesus must be tested 
by the continued evidence of our Christian 
consciousness ; but it is certain that what 
they had to say about the risen Jesus as 
Christ was a further new thing in history. 
Is the If this is granted, we must next ask 
y Obst” whether these early Christians were right 
wih in identifying their Heavenly Christ with 
Yesus? the Jesus who had lived on earth. Is 
the “ Lord ” of St. Paul’s Epistles and of 
ecclesiastical Christianity the same Jesus 


risen again to power, or is “The Heavenly 
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Christ” a fond creation of enthusiastic 
followers ? 

A development in the apprehension 
and appreciation of Jesus there evidently 
was, but there is no evidence of a breach 
between Jesus and Christ. The main 
differences emerging in the period covered 
by the Epistles of Paul are two—one 
affecting the conception of salvation, the 
other affecting the conception of the 
Personality of Jesus. (a) Whereas salva- 
tion is described by Jesus in the Gospels 
as entrance through faith into the King- 
dom of God, it is represented in Paul’s 
Kpistles as a personal regeneration through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. The 
change of terms does suggest some altera- 
tion in the conception, and there seems 
to be a somewhat different object 
in view: for Jesus in the Gospels, the 
object of personal reformation accom- 
plished by faith is the furtherance of the 
interests of the Kingdom of God; in 
Paul’s teaching the emphasis is laid upon 
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personal salvation as itself the end of 
divine saving grace. But when one hears 
Paul enjoining his converts to fulfil the 
Christian law of love, and when one 
reads his noble panegyric on charity in 
I Corinthians xiii, it is evident that the 
difference is more in appearance than in 
reality. (b) The other evident change is 
in the apprehension of the central signifi- 
cance of Jesus Himself. Our Lord did 
recognize the importance of His Person 
and character for the work He had to do; 
but the emphasis, in His teaching, is 
rather upon the love of God, who is to 
be trusted as a Father, and upon the 
Kingdom of God, into whose service men 
are thereby enlisted. Soon after the 
Resurrection, however, attention is being 
fixed on Jesus Himself, and belief on 
Him becomes the equivalent of entrance 
into the Kingdom. The secret of Christ’s 
power is found to exist in His conscious- 
ness, which quite definitely reflects the 
divine purpose that He should be the 
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atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
Doubtless there is here again a change 
of perspective, but it was such a change 
as might have been expected from the 
new conditions under which believers 
lived. It is a matter of history that 
Jesus, after His resurrection, entered upon 
a career of extended power and victory, 
a victory which tended to leave the glory 
of His earthly life far behind, almost 
obscuring it for future ages. As this 
enhanced sovereignty became more and 
more manifest, Christians began to ap- 
preciate more fully than they had done 
in the days of His flesh the supreme, 
ineffable grandeur of their Master. Now 
they knew that He was not only a wonder- 
ful man, sent by God to redeem Israel, 
but a Lord to be adored and worshipped. 
Yet, when all allowance is made for Jesus 
these changes, no one can ponder the eb gae id 
ardent confession of St. Paul or the 
witness of the early Christians to their 
Lord without realizing that he is in touch 
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with the same Character which moves 
throughout the pages of the Synoptists. 
The Christ Paul knew had the same 
tender regard for the souls of men which 
shines in the pages of the Evangelists ; 
the Christ is dealing with individuals in 
their spiritual being as Jesus handled the 
consciences of those whom He addressed ; 
the Christ mediates apparently between 
men and God; but it was precisely this 
feature of the work of Jesus which most 
impressed those who heard Him preach. 
On this topic Prof. Denny expresses the 
truth when he says, “Surely the Jesus 
of history did not disappear in the Christ.” 

“T believe in Jesus Christ,” that the 
Jesus of Galilee is the same Person whom 
Christians adore in His risen power as 
Christ the Lord. That I believe as a 
matter of history. 


II—“ I believe in Jesus Christ, raz Son or Gop.” 


There is a strong tradition, to which 
the Gospel of John bears witness, that 
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Jesus was not recognized in His true 
character by His contemporaries. 

The thirty-three years forgotten 

Of the weary way Thou hast trod, 


Thou art but a name unwelcome, 
O Saviour God! 


This lack of immediate appreciation 
has too many instances in history to 
cause us concern. The common verdict 
seems to have classed Jesus among the 
prophets ; it hesitated to go further than 
this. Of our Lord’s own mind we have 
only partial expression. His favourite 
description of Himself was “Son of Man,” 580.7, 
and this term certainly suggests a some- (50%, 
thing more than man, for, otherwise, it 
would be a superfluous description. But 
how much more it contained we cannot 
at this distance understand. It probably 
did indicate a Messianic consciousness in 
Jesus, for Son of Man “is generally 
admitted to be a true Messianic title” 
(Bousset). We should better know what 
this title would convey to a hearer if we 
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had more accurate knowledge of the 
prevailing Messianic expectations. The 
other title sometimes used by Jesus was 
“Son of God”; but it is again difficult 
to give exactly the purport of this term. 
“Son of God” was sometimes used to 
describe the children of Israel as the 
object of special divine solicitation, and 
seems to have been a term used to 
indicate the Messiah. The late Bishop 
Westcott was of opinion that the title 
“Son of Man” implied a greater dignity 
than “Son of God.” In John ix. 35, 
where Jesus asks the blind man who had 
been cured, ‘* Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God?” the Bishop is of opinion 
that the original form of the question 
was, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
Man?” For, besides having the support 
of certain important MSS., this reading 
better fits the exact situation. The blind 
man having been expelled by the re- 
ligious leaders of his people, he “was 
therefore invited to accept an object of 
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faith larger than that which was offered 
by the current conceptions of Messiah, 
‘the Son of God.” Apart from its 
historic association in Jewish tradition, 
this title was more likely than “Son of 
Man” to indicate something supremely 
high in the revelation of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus. In such circumstances we 
cannot gather from the terms used what 
precisely Jesus indicated by their use. 
That Jesus did not look upon Himself 
as having an ordinary task to fill, or 
as being an ordinary man, cannot be 
doubted. If that were denied, it would 
destroy the authenticity of the whole 
record. But we are unable to determine 
exactly, from the titles used, what His 
own consciousness contained. 

This is not, for the present purpose, 
however, seriously disconcerting, for it 
is the business of a confession of faith 
to say what we have found Jesus to 
be and what title we are forced to 
ascribe to Him. A confession of belief 


Why we 
call Jesus 
“Son of 
God.” 
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expresses the judgment which His Person 
compels us to make. A confession of 
belief in the divine sonship of Jesus is 
not primarily a statement about history ; 
it is essentially a personal judgment, a 
personal estimate of Jesus—our humble 
and glad avowal of what we take Jesus 
to have been and to be. “No man can 
say,” writes Paul, “that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” Similarly, 
to say that Jesus is the Son of God is 
a spiritual judgment, the testimony of 
conscience and of heart to the unique 
supremacy of Jesus. 

In a word, we are obliged to call Jesus 
the unique Son of God. 

In the experience of a Christian man 
the most lively reason for ascribing to 
Jesus this august title may be found in 
his present sense of Christ’s saving power; 
the confession frequently arises from 
direct contact with the living Saviour. 
But our expectation of what Christ can 
do for a man must have its ultimate 
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basis in what we believe Jesus to have 
been when He lived on earth. In 
ordinary cases this estimate may be 
only latent, a presupposition about Jesus 
which the man shares with his neighbours 
in a Christian community; but without 
the known historic Jesus it would be 
impossible to identify the source of that 
spiritual influence which comes to the 
soul of man with saving power. As it 
is necessary to identify Jesus with the 
Christ of the Church, so it is necessary 
to identify the Christ who comes to the 
soul with Jesus who lived in the flesh. 
In a particular case the man may trust 
Jesus for salvation on a_ neighbour's 
witness of His power to save from sin, 
but the present power of Christ must, 
for us, have its source in what we take 
Jesus to have been. 

In this case it is our duty to give, Jesus in 
so far as we are able, the ground of time“ Bon 
our belief that Jesus was the Son of ™°*" 
God. This is a task for which no man 
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What is 
essential 
in “ di- 
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can feel himself adequate. “To under- 
stand a genius,” says Goethe, “one must 
be a genius,” and to estimate Jesus aright 
one would have to be himself a divine 
person. The most a man can do is to 
present the various lines of supremacy 
in Jesus, which, converging together, 
shut him up to the one conclusion— 
He is the Son of God, this title being 
chosen because a man knows no higher. 
At the outset we must assert our con- 
viction that what is essential in divinity 
is not supernatural power but super- 
natural grace; not almighty force, but 
almighty love. There is in God, doubt- 
less, a power transcending the human ; 
there is also in God an eternal, inde- 
pendent self-existence, and part of the 
glory of the revelation of Jesus consists 
in the assurance that these supernatural 
powers have grace and love as the spheres 
of their activity. But whoever sits 
humbly at the feet of Jesus will learn 
that such powers, whether in God or in 
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man, are of lower worth than _ holiness 
and love. If that is not recognized it 
is difficult to see how the teaching of 
Jesus can be made intelligible. In 
dealing with the essential elements of 
divinity we must go to school with Jesus. 
It is usual to say that the two poles 
round which the teaching of Jesus swings 
are the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and it is certain 
He took great pains to insist upon God’s 
infinite loving-kindness. If there was 
another equally significant feature in the 
highest, and therefore most divine forms 
of character, it was lowly meekness—a 
love which, like God’s, willingly stooped 
to conquer. Father was the word by 
which He described God, and father- 
liness, the term of moral significance, 
not king, the term of royal power, was 
His favourite and almost exclusive con- 
ception of the Divine Being. That spell 
which the words of Jesus have cast over 
the minds of men is due especially to 
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His transformation of the dread name 
« Almighty” into the tender name 
« Father.” 

An almost similar emphasis is laid 
upon meekness, the patient endurance 
of wrong, the greatness which consists 
in being least, the power which dwells 
in claiming none. These qualities, which 
are the antitheses of supernatural me- 
chanical force and skill, are just those 
the possession of which makes men “ the 
children of their Father which is in 
Heaven.” Following Jesus, we must look 
for the essentials of divinity, not in such 
qualities as omnipotence or independent 
eternal self-existence, but in the moral 
and spiritual components of character. 

The moral and spiritual supremacy 
of Jesus, briefly stated, seems to rest 
in the following conspicuous, radiant 
perfections. 

1. The right moral life for man. 

Jesus insisted upon the necessity of an 
inward moral preparation before a man 
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can enter into the Kingdom of God, 
for, whatever might be His view of the 
destiny of the Kingdom of God in 
history, it was essentially such a kingdom 
as could exist within the heart of any one 
who was a child of God. He demands 
inner purity of heart; He reduces, or 
rather extends, culpability to a mere 
glance, an untutored uprising of desire ; 
He rests the value of beneficent actions 
in the kind temper from which they 
spring; He inculcates a righteousness 
higher than that of all the schools; and 
He makes life to consist essentially in 
the doing of the will of God. One may 
say without hesitation He has created 
a new moral sense in humanity. 

In opposition to natural inclinations, meekness 
Jesus assured us that right was infinitely *?°""” 
more powerful than might ; He asserted 
that meekness was stronger than all other 
forces ; He insisted that. humility is the 
gateway to heroic conduct and to the 
highest honours; and to all peace-lovers 


Inward 
peace. 


Not 
merely 


individual 
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He gave the right to “be called the 
children of God.” 

As the ultimate goal of human being 
Jesus offered an inward poise or peace 
of soul. The fretful anxiety over material 
possessions or over material disappoint- 
ments was not only hurtful but futile, 
because our Heavenly Father would pro- 
vide all such things as were necessary. 
By vesting true glory in the possession 
of a pure and humble heart, Jesus ex- 
tricated men from those humiliations 
which most disturb our peace. Such 
distresses as came to individuals, and 
they are part of the lot of all, came 
not by accident, but were the instru- 
ments of a Father's love—tokens of 
parental care. Jesus urged men to take 
all the circumstances and every pressure 
of their environment as part of God’s 
will, for thereby they would stand con- 
querors over vicissitude. 

And these moral achievements were 


blessing. SO little selfish considerations that they 
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only made men better vehicles for that 
grace of God which had the good of all 
mankind as its chief end. Mere indi- 
vidualism, even of the highest order, 
must give place to service of the universal 
order, the Kingdom of God. Hereby 
both the individual and society acquired 
infinite value and significance. By making 

a redeemed society the ultimate end of 
divine purpose and holy character the 

one means to that end, Jesus imparted 

to both the individual and to society 
intrinsic worth. Each man became an 

end in himself, but not in such a way as 

to make society merely a means; and 
society became an end without reducing 
individuals to mere items of the whole. 

Before such a picture of human beati- the glory 

tude one knows not whether more to wisdom 


4 5 f of this 
wonder at its glory or at its wisdom. doctrine 


Such a conception of manhood is found ja""” 
in Jesus alone. In this ideal manhood is 
born anew in glory. And evermore the 


practical worldly worth of this Christian 
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character is being recognized. To apply 
this ideal and live it out in the growing 
complexity of social conditions may be 
difficult, but already we see every moral 
teacher insisting upon the inwardness of 
true morality; already there is dawning 
upon the human race, like the rise of a 
sun that had long set, the dim, half- 
conscious belief that force is no remedy, 
pride no strength, and self-assertion futile. 
Christ’s peace is the desire of all serious 
persons, and every philosophy is striving 
to attain to some such rest. The hope of 
society falls within the prospect of finding 
at least some men and women of holy 
character to be the pioneers of the better 
day that is to be. The ideally best is 
proving itself the practically useful, and 
every genuine advance is but one more 
proof of the greatness of Jesus. 


2. Christ's example of moral perfection. 


Great and entrancing as is this account 


in Jesus. Of right moral living, it is less wonderful 
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than the perfect embodiment of the same 
in the conduct and character of Jesus. 
Of the purity of Christ’s character it 
seems an impertinence for an ordinary 
man even to speak. Every observer of 
the life of Jesus recognizes his moral 
inability to apprehend the entire extent 
of His moral dignity, sincerity, and 
beauty. We may venture to say, at 
least, that in every relationship with men, 
in the presence of friend and foe alike, 
before the trivial affairs of conduct and 
before its momentous decisions, in the 
whole range of personal attitudes and 
desires, in handling every intricate point 
of personal or social duty, and in His 
unerring practical application of the law 
of love, Jesus exemplified that righteous- 
ness of God of which He spoke so con- 
vineingly. All His contemporaries were 
conscious of the peace which reigned 
within His heart; it was “rest” even 
from the most entangling difficulties 
simply to come to His presence. Not 
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the most brilliant and skilful attempts— 
and there have been some very brilliant 
efforts—have been able to persuade men, 
even temporarily, that Jesus was a fanatic. 
The total impression of the historic records* 
is one of impregnable calm—the fruit of 
inward certitude. 

oars But while an ordinary man is unable to 

of Jesus. look into the pure heart of Jesus, he has 
the best proof of this purity in the autho- 
rity which Christ most evidently enjoyed, 
for such authority, in such a sphere and 
to such extent as Jesus exercised it, could 
only have been the product of an inner 
moral perfection. That He spoke with 
authority every writer acknowledges. In 
each moral situation, as it emerged, He 
stands forward in a calm mastery. From 
the light which shone within His own 
conscience He settles difficult points of 
moral conduct; He lays down rules and 
principles with undisturbed assurance ; 
He follows the moral light within Him- 
self even if it leads to contradiction of 
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venerated teachers and systems ; He pre- 
sents His own word as a sufficient ground 
for obedience; He can place Himself 
where only God can be allowed to inter- 
fere, for in His consciousness of moral 
certitude He summons men to follow 
Him as they ought to follow their own 
conscience. Nor has this authority or 
these demands ever been repudiated. 
Before the rightness of these decisions 
the human conscience can only bow as 
before its rightful Lord and Master. 
Elaborate processes of casuistry may lead 
some persons from within the sphere of 
this authority, and human frailty may 
shrink from its sway, but in his heart 
every man is convinced of the soundness 
of those moral commands which Jesus 
has imposed upon the race. 

To say that the perfect moral grandeur 
of Jesus is the most striking fact in history 
is to utter a platitude, but, after all, plati- 
tudes are the richest wisdom, for they 
embody those judgments which are com- 
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prehensive enough to express such truth 
as the race has acquired. What good is 
bound up for humanity in the simple fact 
that Jesus was such, no one can estimate. 
Ever, as the possibilities of human life 
occupy our attention, the figure of this 
perfect Jesus rises before the eyes and 
recreates the ideal. The fact of Jesus 
is the luminous centre of the world’s 
history. At that light all lights must be 
kindled. 


3. Christ's consciousness of God. 


Behind the moral certitude of Jesus lay 
His sense of God, for out of a right rela- 
tion to God rise all right relations to life. 
A man’s connection with God is his atti- 
tude to the Whole, and that will inevitably 
determine all his dealing with the par- 
ticular. So, from the moral perfection of 
Jesus we must pass to His religious 
consciousness. As we have already seen, 
it is difficult to gather this from our 
Lord’s use of the terms “Son of Man” 
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and “Son of God.” Yet there is sufficient Jesus one 
evidence in the records to lead us to a with God. 
partial knowledge. Jesus evidently lived 
in such unity and community of will with 
God that He had no purpose but the 
purpose of God, no ambition but to 
further that purpose—all His joy lay 
in the fulfilment of it. Never did a 
silent lake, sheltered by embattled hills, 
keep sweeter or surer reflection of the 
sun’s shining than did the heart of Jesus 
reflect the mind of God. With but one 
apparent exception (that about His death 
at Jerusalem), Jesus knew the will of His 
Father instinctively. He did enter into 
each particular of this divine purpose as the 
oceasion demanded, but on the occasion 
His knowledge of that will seems to have 
been immediate, and the response of His 
will was also immediate. From His visit 
in boyhood to the Temple till His last 
day in Jerusalem the will of God was 
His meat and drink.  Christ’s identity 
with God lay in the sphere of the will 
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—that is, in the moral feelings, in moral 
aims, and in the sympathetic co-operation 
of the heart of the Son with the heart of 
His Father. This complete moral unity 
maintained itself, moreover, without effort 
or strain; it looks more like two wills 
moving to a common purpose than two 
wills accommodating their purpose to one 
end. 

Unique Whoever knows anything about the 

religious 5 : 

conscious- things of a man knows that this serene 

ness! altitude of divine unity is infinitely 
removed from the religious condition of 
the normal man or even from the piety 
of the abnormal saint. Such sustained 
unity of holy will with God is certainly 
the possession of Jesus alone. That 
stands unique in human history. Jesus 
lived in that sustained identity with God 
which the mystics have eagerly sought to 
attain and which, at its best, is but a 
fleeting mystic moment. The religious 
consciousness of Jesus has made religion 
a new thing in the world. 
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Though transcendent in His moral and Jesus 
religious supremacy, Jesus was never God was 
superior. The nearer He lived to God, aes 
the nearer He drew to little children, to” 
stricken men and women, to frail sinners. 
The loves and hates of Jesus were not 
the predilections of the great; they were 
chiefly the loves and hates of the common 
people—dislike of hypocrisy, joy in child- 
life, the popular liking for unstinted 
generosity. Though it was impossible 
for such an One as Jesus to identify 
Himself with the petty and _ hurtful 
ambitions of mankind, He did certainly 
identify Himself with their true interests, 
and sought their good as most men seek 
their own advantage. Such a wise and 
tender humanity cannot be found else- 
where. If some have failed to recognize 
the transcendence of Jesus, it is due to the 
perfect sincerity and naturalness of His 


human relationships. 
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4. The universality of Jesus. 


Jesusan | Because of this moral and _ spiritual 
peared identity with God, the character of Jesus 
presents itself as an asset of the whole 
race. Those spheres in which He was 
supreme cover the interests common to 
all people and all ages. Although of the 
Jews, according to the flesh, He owes 
little but the outward garb of His being 
to the Jews; He is righteous with a 
righteousness fit for all men and for all 
time; the Kingdom He founded, though 
it might appear to have its peculiar con- 
nection amid Jewish Messianic hopes, 
appeals, as an ultimate satisfaction, to the 
desire of all nations; speaking the lan- 
guage of reality, His speech is not Eastern 
nor Western, it is the language of universal 
life; in Him are no extremes, except the 
extreme of love which can know no mean; 
the blessings He promised and the com- 
mands He enforced are not local—they are 
for all human beings ; all that He touches 
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touches all men, all that He suffered has 
benefit for all men. No country can claim 
Jesus—He belongs to the race. Neither 
Buddha nor Mohammed, whom some 
would fain mention together with Jesus, 
has the same universal appeal. Beside 
Jesus there is no other name to be named. 

Some have found their chief reason for Univers. 
calling Jesus “divine” in this acknow- 2.2% 
ledged universality of His human nature. ae ae 
There is much truth in this contention, ““™" 
but this proof of divinity seems to us 
one step removed from its real source of 
authenticity. Jesus is the possession of 
the whole race because He was so in- 
timately identified with God in moral and 
spiritual character, and in this latter fact 
lies the necessity which urges us to call 
Him divine. His universality is a con- 
sequence of His religious and moral trans- 
cendence. Such proof ought to be very 
carefully used, for it tends to see the 
grandeur of Jesus in the extent which 
His manhood touches, in an impressive 
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largeness of His humanity ; but extent 
and largeness because they are impressive 
to the senses, are apt to draw our atten- 
tion from Christ’s supreme glory, which 
rests, we must say again, in His oneness 
with God and man. 

Thus, in each several direction, the his- 
toric Jesus rises before us in entrancing 
supremacy. His claim fits our nature as 
if we had been created to wait for Him. 
His life and death convince every man of 
an unapproachable perfection. If God 
is “a power making for righteousness, 
which means it, and which has to do with 
us,” then God is present with us in Jesus 
as never before or since. Mean whatever 
you will by “God,” you will find that 
your meaning has acquired its conspicu- 
ous content from Jesus Himself. Facing 
Jesus, every man with the ordinary moral 
equipment of a man feels that He is in 
God’s presence. Before Him any man 
whatever must bow humbled to the dust. 
In the light of His purity humanity has 
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only one confession, “ Depart from me, 
O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” To love 
Jesus is to have every fibre of our being 
alive toward God; to be united by faith 
to Jesus is to lose oneself in God and 
have eternal life. “The authority of 
Jesus,” writes the late Auguste Sabatier, 
“is not that of any letter whatever; it 
rises from the outshining of the inner 
consciousness of Jesus, a radiation of holi- 
ness, of love, of the presence of God 
within Him. The mysterious power 
which, in His consciousness and by His 
word, subjugates our souls and makes them 
His is the authority of God Himself; it 
is the spirit of truth, of love, and of 
holiness.” 

For such overwhelming reasons I am 
forced to say, “I believe in Jesus Christ, 
THE SON OF Gop.” 

Whoever makes this confession, seri- Great 
ously meaning it, will recognize the pro- set ar dar 
blem he has thereby set for his reason.” 
So unique a phenomenon in history must 
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be explained somehow. How did Jesus 
come to be the transcendent Person He 
was? How can we explain the possession 
of so unique perfection? To this task 
the Church has applied herself in all past 
ages with extraordinary enthusiasm and 
ability. Perhaps no other topic has 
drawn the intellect into such depths and 
subtleties of reason. Of these efforts the 
Nicene Creed stands a wonderful monu- 
ment. All such intellectual explanations 
will share inevitably the vicissitudes of 
the philosophy, or world view, in which 
they had their birth. As time advances 
and philosophy comes nearer a satisfactory 
account of this universe, theories of the 
Person of Jesus will approach nearer the 
reality. Christian thought will never be 
able to escape, nor should it desire to 
escape, this sacred task. The problem 
does not become easier but harder in the 
present view of humanity and divinity, 
according to which divinity is largely a 
humanity perfected. Whenever an at- 
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tempt is made to state this something 
more than perfected humanity in the 
divine, we fall inevitably into metaphysi- 
cal conceptions, consequently into more 
or less abstract regions. 

However necessary this task, its con- 
clusions do not belong to the essentials 
of Christian belief. How Jesus came to 
be what we have found He was and is 
can never be unimportant to a believer, 
but it sinks into comparative insignific- 
ance before the fact of His actual great- 
ness. The supreme concern is not how 
Jesus came to be the unique Person we 
know Him to be but that He should be 
this unique Person. Persons are what 
they are independently of how they came 
to be so. The fact that Jesus was this 
Person is the most wonderful and fruitful 
reality. In His character love and holi- 
ness so far transcend anything known to 
us that they remove Jesus out of the 
class “man” into the higher order for 
which our name is “divine.” The saints 
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who, in moral purity or spiritual grace, in 

any wise resemble Him have been in- 
: spired by Him. The fact of His divinity 

compels adoration and creates faith. 


II—“I belkeve im Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
Our Saviour.” 


This is not simply a statement of his- 
tory nor a judgment on what He was ; it 
is a witness to what He is in experience. 
Whether Jesus be our Saviour can only 
be fully attested by those who, looking to 
Him for salvation, have found Him both 
willing and able to save. 

Redeem. | Considered as mere historic fact, it 
ing Power would be exceedingly difficult, one may 
torie fact: say impossible, to deny the redeeming 
force which has emanated from Him. 
The knowledge of God with which He 
illumined the mind and those moral pre- 
cepts in which fresh ideals were liberated, 
remain to this day effective instruments 
of individual and social amelioration. If 
any man will read the two learned 
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volumes of the late Prof. Lecky on the 
History of European Morals, he will be 
convinced beyond doubt of the blessed 
powers abiding in the ideals of Jesus— 
powers which have already, in a measure, 
turned this wilderness of our world into 
a garden of God. Whoever is acquainted 
with the sources from which proceed the 
impulses to modern reform will be as- 
sured of the abiding force of Christian 
truth. The teaching of Jesus dwells as 
a guardian spirit guiding multitudes, who 
do not call Him Saviour, into high hopes 
and heroic efforts for the improvement of 
the race. 

But ideals, however lofty,acquire greater Ideals 
regenerating efficacy when they are em- peal 
bodied or incarnated in some person. meas 
By a law of his nature, man is most 
influenced by man. Personality is always 
more than the various virtues and graces 
contained within it, for it not only pre- 
sents in one compact presence the sum of 
such qualities, it holds them all, in varied 
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proportions, subject to the commanding 
authority of one will. Truth which has 
taken flesh and blood in one historic in- 
dividual has at least this advantage over 
other forms of the ideal, that it has 
verified itself in actual human history. 
Hence the redeeming powers have been 
always personal. Eager to turn from the 
sins and limitations of their own will, 
men seek for guidance and inspiration 
among the persons of history who, in the 
conduct of their own life, have exhibited 
the virtues of purity or of love. In the 
case of Jesus, where all moral perfections 
were gathered together in the poise of a 
perfect grace, this personal force has en- 
tered upon a reign of power hitherto 
unparalleled. The limit of the saving 
power which proceeds from Him can only 
be known in the experience of those who 
submit themselves to His Lordship. 
What is The conception of salvation differs 
according to the kind of evil from which 
relief is sought, and the judgments on 
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what is wrong are determined by the 
ideal good present at the time to con- 
science. That is to say, the conception 
of God determines the sense of sin—sin 
is the shadow our imperfect actions cast 
upon the conscience when the light of 
truth shines upon them. If Jesus has 
brought us a new view of the character 
of God, a new sense of sin will accom- 
pany this, and from such moral quicken- 
ing proceed desires for a higher kind of 
salvation. When Jesus, in parable and 
in personal example, uncovered before 
our eyes the hidden glories of God, all 
that fell short of this became sin, from 
which escape must be found in deliverance 
or salvation. Prof. Gilbert Murray has 
given us an excellent account of salvation 
as understood by the Greeks. Expound- 
ing the force of the adjective séphron, 
he says: “There is a way of thinking 
which destroys and a way which saves. 
The man or woman who is sophron walks 
among the beauties and perils of the 
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world, feeling the love, joy, anger, and 
the rest; and through all he has that 
in his mind which saves. Whom does 
it save? Not him only, but, as we should 
say, the whole situation. It saves the 
imminent evil from coming to be.” That 
is an admirable account of the general 
state called “salvation.” But the de- 
liverance which Jesus provides is a special 
attitude towards the “ beauties and perils 
of the world,” because He laid down a 
new estimate of the things that were 
beautiful and those that were perilous. 
Christ’s Since the days of Christ’s public 
ea of ministry the sins which cover with guilt 
salvation. +e all breaches of that holiness, and all 
which comes short of that love, which 
Jesus knew to be the essential elements 
of the divine character. Here was a 
righteousness more penetrating in every 
particular application than any moral 
system had dared to command, and here 
was a summons to brotherly love which 
carried the boundaries of brotherhood 
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beyond all limits hitherto recognized. 
Larger areas of conduct were touched 
with new possibilities of good, and the 
extent of individual sinfulness increased. 
One of the inevitable consequences of the 
declaration of the Kingdom of God was 
to create a feeling of unworthiness more 
bitter than even the trained conscience 
of a good Jew himself had experienced. 
The records of the Evangelists are natur- 
ally more concerned with our Lord’s 
exposition of the Kingdom of God than 
with any depressing effect this had upon 
His hearers, but there is evidence at least 
in the case of Peter that he was conscious 
of a moral weakness which urged him 
once to cry, “ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord.” Very soon after 
the resurrection of Jesus, when men 
began to feel more fully the extent of 
His claims, this sense of inadequacy 
became deeper. In Paul we have a 
believer for whom the prime glory of 
Christianity was its power to overcome 
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the sense of guilt which Christ Himself 
had created by the grandeur of His 
demands. 

In summing up his historic account 
of the Pauline Churches, Dr. E. Dob- 
schiitz writes: “It is astonishing what 
Christianity, in a relatively short time, 
made out of these motley and confused 
heathen groups; earnest men working 
out their salvation with fear and trembling, 
saints fully aware of the moral tasks of 
their consecration.” Such is the con- 
secrating power vested in Christ for all 
men. Whosoever submits himself simply 
to the control of Jesus finds himself drawn 
out of self-despair into self-respect, out 
of the meshes of sin into a love for the 
righteousness of God: he will be moved 
to attempt heights of personal holiness 
which were hitherto only a dream ; and 
he will make the unutterable discovery 
that Jesus can reach to the lowest depths 
of his need, where guilt itself is washed 
away. This is alife enfranchised into the 
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largest suffrage, abundant alike in re- 
sources in Jesus and in its interests on 
earth, and radiant with hope for the 
energies of this world and for the ex- 
periences of the future. Of frail, stricken 
sinners Jesus makes men and women 
infinitely valuable to themselves, infinitely 
valuable to God, infinitely valuable to 
society. In the measure to which men 
and women attain, they owe all to Jesus, 
who has been able to authenticate Him- 
self to them, even to abide within them, 
intimate as their own heart. Whatever 
sins and inconsistencies remain, and these 
are serious enough, they cannot be attri- 
buted to any deficiency on the part of 
the Saviour. A believer cannot doubt 
the perfect adequacy of Jesus for every 
demand which the conscience makes. 
In Him all things are possible. 

“Here again we meet mysterious fact. Another 
The power of one good man over many ce habs 
sinners we know, but Christ’s ability to 
renew moral character and to make men 
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one with God is entirely unique. It will 
be no less wonderful when the psychology 
of sainthood has unravelled the psychical 
and mental accompaniments and con- 
ditions of the process. Some day we 
may be able to say, salvation is an ex- 
perience conditioned thus and thus, the 
phenomenon of a consecrated life is 
accompanied by this and the other con- 
dition; but these discoveries will never 
exploit the wonder of Jesus or the 
mystery of godliness—God manifest in 
the life of sinners through Christ Jesus. 

When a man says, “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, our Saviour,” 
he has made three assertions which tran- 
scend human explanation, but which, in 
the light of his own experience, a man 
may have to declare with holy confidence 
and joy. 


CHAPTER III 


‘7 BELIEVE IN THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD.” 


“The Kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.”— 
Rom. xiv. 17. 


“J BELIEVE IN THE Kincpom or Gop” 


HIS belief is part of the native what 
optimism of religion, but it belongs ee 
in a special sense to the religion of Jesus, 
because He explicitly identified Himself 
with the establishment of that Kingdom. 
For this Jesus came; it was for this He 
stood; in the service of this cause He 
spent unreservedly His equipment of 
divine power. ‘lo understand the signifi- 
cance of Jesus, as indeed that of the 
common man, we must see Him in His 
relation to the times in which He lives 


and to the ideal for which He stands. 
95 
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. The problem of sin was present, as always, 
in Christ’s day, and from sin He was a 
Saviour ; but we must know sin in the 
light of some positive aim: to do the will 
of God summarily comprehends the duty 
of man in every age, and Jesus did the 
will of God exclusively, but this will of 
God must be rightly apprehended: the 
supreme task of a human being is to seek 
after perfection, and Jesus was perfect ; 
but perfection has meaning only in view 
of the end for which man is destined. 
The sin from which Jesus saved, the will 
of God He knew Himself commissioned 
to fulfil, and the object in whose service 
His perfections were made manifest, are 
all determined by His conception of 
the Kingdom of God. This is no mere 
deduction from the general tenor of His 
conduct; it is the explicit avowal of 
Jesus. He opened His ministry with the 
summons, “ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” and throughout His 
intercourse with the people of His time 
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He expounded the nature and enforced 
the duties of this Kingdom. He un- 
hesitatingly declared the immediate or 
prospective reality of that Kingdom. 

Therein Jesus took His place in the the King- 
never-ending toil of the human race, (7 
He applied Himself to the struggle in ani. 
which humanity has been ever engaged. 
Christ’s contact with the past and His 
significance for the future are to be 
found in His labour for the Kingdom 
of God. Since the world began men 
have not been satisfied with things as 
they are: the best each age attains is 
but a meagre harbinger of the summer 
that is to be. The spirit of man, in- 
domitable and insatiable, presses forward 
to some state which will afford adequate 
expression of all he ought to be and all 
society might become. Each generation 
seeks, like Moses, in Heaven for a pattern 
on which to mould the earth; the real 
business of man has been to model 
human affairs, as far as circumstances 

r 
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permit, on that beatific vision. An ideal 
of personal perfection, free from the 
bondage of evil habit and responsive to 
the impulse of higher powers; a society 
purified in righteousness, happy and well 
governed ; these two conceptions, some- 
times running parallel, more frequently 
intermingling and affecting each other, 
have been the spring of that age-long 
energy of reform which is the one relief 
of the misery of contemporary wrong 
and the real meaning of history. 

ae The Israelites were no exception to 

concep. the general rule. They entertained, on 


tion of the . ‘ 
goodday the contrary, vigorous and_ variously 


tebe coloured pictures of the great day that 
was to be. Under many figures, with 
a moral content advancing as their moral 
ideals improved, inspired Jewish writers 
encouraged their contemporaries, in times 
of national disaster, by the promise of 
a better day, when Messiah would appear. 
His appearing would be the signal for 
a general entrance into the full blessed- 
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ness of private and national life. Then 
the Kingdom or Rule of God, always 
ideally present in the world, would 
establish itself as the one dominant 
actuality. This coming of God’s Kingdom 
would secure for the Israelites an enjoy- 
ment of those privileges which belonged 
to them, theoretically, as God’s peculiar 
people. One condition, so far as the 
human side of the question was con- 
cerned, determined the coming of this 
kingdom—God’s people must observe the 
law of God and walk in righteousness. 
The culmination of this hope was reached 
in the period immediately preceding the 
birth of Jesus. The situation is thus 
described by Schurer, one of the most 
learned students of Jewish history: “The 
Messianic kingdom will have the Mes- 
sianic King at its head, but its supreme 
ruler is God Himself. With the setting 
up of this kingdom the idea of God's 
kingship over Israel becomes full reality 
and truth. God is indeed already the 
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King of Israel. He does not, however, 
exercise His kingship to its full extent, 
but on the contrary temporarily exposes 
His people to the heathen world-powers, 
to chastise them for their sins. In the 
glorious future Kingdom He again takes 
the government into His own hand. 
Hence it is called, in contrast to the 
heathen kingdoms, ‘the Kingdom of God,’ 
or of Heaven.” In such a prospect for 
the future we see the inspiration of that 
indestructible Hebrew conviction of the 
final triumph of the righteousness of 
God over all opposing evil. Of all hopes 
for the future which have fired men 
with courage this is the most con- 
spicuous, the most definite, and in its 
essentials the most wholesome. 

Jesus identified Himself immediately 
with this hope for the future of man- 
kind. He was not satisfied with things 
as they are, and He was assured of the 
dawn of a better day. For reasons which 
are obvious, Jesus could not identify 
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Himself with contemporary Messianic 
movements, for in many cases these 
were too strictly political, and in all 
cases they included worldly elements 
contrary to His knowledge of the will 


of God. 

In recent times much attention has Jesus ana 
been given to the exact relation of our ee 
Lord to the Messianic and eschatological tog.n” 
conceptions of His time, some affirming "?* 
that in His prophecies of the future 
He used the popular images, while others 
go so far as to say that Jesus had His 
whole public career determined by them. 

In this case Jesus could not declare that 
the Kingdom of God had come, but that, 
in line with popular expectations, it was 
to come in the near future. This estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom, more or less 
remote, would be ushered in by wonderful 
events in the natural order, and would 
begin at the Second Coming of Christ 
to the earth. “This assumption finds 


an unmistakable confirmation,” says 
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Pfleiderer, “in the testimony of our 
gospels, which prove that ‘for Jesus 
the reign of God is always an eschato- 
logical conception, and can only be spoken 
of as present because the end is already 
drawing near’ (Dalman). If that is 
overlooked, and what was eschatological, 
apocalyptic, catastrophic in Jesus’s ex- 
pectation of the Kingdom is subordinated 
to our modern ethical, evolutionary, 
philosophic conception of the Kingdom 
of God, the inevitable consequence is 
that the heroic enthusiasm of Jesus, 
which had its roots in these apocalyptic 
expectations, which inspired His actions, 
and which was the cause of His sufferings, 
as of His successes, fails to be under- 
stood, and what is most characteristic 
in His mighty appearance on the field 
of history is painted over with an ideal 
picture of universal humanity, until it 
becomes unrecognizable.” According to 
this estimate of Christ’s teaching, those 
moral qualities which are the condition 
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of entrance into the Kingdom do not 
usher a man into the Kingdom of God, 
but give him, as it were, a passport 
against the day when the Kingdom of 
God shall have come. 

Doubtless our Lord’s relation to though 
these eschatological expectations must on. 
be further considered, and there are ?"***° 
future elements in His declaration, as ?™?°"* 
when He said, “The Kingdom of God 
is at hand.” Many other quotations 
might be given which point to a future 
coming rather than to a present arrival. 
Christ’s outlook was on the future as 
well as on the present. But there are 
some things before which the most acute 
scholarship must bend; some fundamental 
conceptions, prejudices, if you like, to 
which criticism must give way. The 
above conclusions run straight against 
two such rocks. 

(1) We must assume, on this interpreta- Jesus mis. 
tion of our Lord’s teaching, that He aie 
was misinformed, for certainly no such 
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“apocalyptic, catastrophic” coming of 
the Kingdom has taken place. History 
has falsified the prediction. Now, though 
there are indications, even distinct affirma- 
tions by Jesus Himself, of some limit 
imposed upon His knowledge of the 
future, it would be congruous with this 
confession that Jesus should be silent 
about the future developments of the 
Kingdom of God, but it is wholly in- 
congruous with all we know of Jesus 
to believe that He was misled about 
the one thing He had come to this earth 
to perform. It is not only a question 
of the time of the Kingdom’s coming, 
it is a question of the nature of the 
Kingdom. A kingdom which can only 
be ushered into the field of history by 
catastrophic changes must be of the 
nature of a physical kingdom; if it 
has moral and spiritual ends, it must 
depend on physical means for their 
- accomplishment. Thus we are asked to 
believe that Jesus shared the childish 
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hope of making men enter sympathetic- 
ally into the Rule of God by the mani- 
festation of extraordinary physical or 
natural changes. This appears to us 
not only to make Jesus wrong on a 
matter of history, but to put Him below 
the level of any great moral teacher. 

(2) All are agreed that the conditions the King. 
of entrance into the Kingdom, whether at oa 
hand or remote, are moral conditions. tes 
But moral actions bring with them their 
immediate rewards. The pure in heart 
do not wait to [see the ideal; they see 
God, according to the measure of their 
personal purity, immediately. To live, 
like a little child, in a continued attitude 
of faith toward the world will not only 
prepare a man to enter under the domin- 
ance of the Rule of God some twenty 
or thirty or fifty years hence—it puts him 
under the dominance of God forthwith. 

If a man seeks to act in brotherly love 
towards a neighbour he is not waiting for 
the future arrival of God’s Rule, he is 
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fulfilling it. A Kingdom for which such 
moral attributes were necessary conditions 
could not be relegated to the future un- 
less by some thinker who wholly mis- 
understood the peculiar nature of moral 
action. Thus we are asked to believe 
that Jesus, who has discovered to men 
the loftiest moral ideals and lived Him- 
self under their sanction, did not know 
the plain fact of moral life, that if the 
Kingdom of God was to be entered by a 
certain type of moral being then the 
Kingdom was here whenever that type 
existed. If obedience to the moral and 
religious demands of Jesus did not bring 
the Kingdom of God, if it only prepared 
men to enter into that divine Rule at a 
later date, the Kingdom must be some 
form of material felicity which is reserved 
as a prize for good living, and that is 
inconceivable in the ‘Teacher who knew 
that if a man sacrificed houses or land for 
the sake of truth, he will receive manifold 
more in this present time as well as life 
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everlasting in the world to come. What- 
ever this “ manifold more” is, Jesus can- 
not have meant by it that sacrifice of 
earthly comfort and possession brought 
immediately increased material wealth, 
for He Himself had been sacrificing all, 
and He knew that His present reward 
was to be without a place on which to 
lay His head. Remove the injunctions 
and promises of Jesus from the moral 
sphere and both they and He become 
unintelligible: make the arrival of the 
Kingdom of God future and you have 
removed His teaching from the moral 
sphere: and we are asked to believe that 
Jesus Himself did not see the contra- 
diction ! 

The moral insight of Jesus has been 
acclaimed by all who have studied His 
life—that is a certainty on which all are 
agreed. Such an agreement forces us to 
protest that the eschatological portions 
of the teaching of Jesus must be inter- 
preted in the light of His moral know- 
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ledge. Whatever interpretation contra- 
dicts that known quality of Jesus ought 
to be re-considered. 

Nothing seems to us more certain in 
the teaching of Jesus and in His descrip- 
tions of the Kingdom of God than that 
this Kingdom must be here now and was 
in actual being when Jesus spoke to 
obedient followers. It is not necessary 
to add that the Kingdom of God must 
also have a future, a stage when the Rule 
of God is more extensive and actual than 
in the days when Jesus preached, but if 
the Kingdom of God cannot come until 
His will is wholly done on earth as it is 
done in Heaven, it will only arrive when 
the world comes to an end. 

Jesus opened His public life by a 
declaration that the Kingdom of God 
was at hand. ‘The antithesis of this con- 
ception was the Kingdom or Rule of 
Satan. Evil has often appeared to human 
thought as a vast Kingdom, having its 
subjects obedient to its malign purposes; 
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holding in its grip and permeating to 
their last action all mankind. It was a 
dark mystic rule which surrounded every 
creature, dragged him under its sinister 
purpose, colouring his thoughts, dominat- 
ing his conduct, a degrading environment 
from which there was little escape. We 
may dismiss the image, but the fact in- 
dicated is too true and too terrible to be 
denied. In the experience of every man 
who has been overtaken by temptation, 
evil does appear like a gigantic conspiracy 
whose powers penetrate into the furthest 
recesses of the soul. That this is a real 
rule will not be doubted. Jesus declared 
that the Rule of God was now come. 

It was a present, gracious spiritual order a _ 
pervading the world, diffusing to all, Tanvhaly 
sinners and saints alike, the Fatherly was 
goodness of God, ready to bind in one 
fraternity all peoples and races, a pre- 
vailing love, a blessed spiritual environ- 
ment from which no man could escape 
unless by continued perversity of will. 


The King- 
dom in 
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As the Kingdom of Satan was a reality, 
so Jesus declared the Kingdom of God 
to be now also a reality, a greater power 
than that of evil. This Kingdom of God 
was a supernatural gift to the race—no 
man made it, man was summoned simply 
to enter. The one difference between 
the Kingdoms of Satan and of God was 
that man was drawn into the sway of evil 
by his physical nature, but he could only 
enter or even see the holy Kingdom by 
an act of faith, The Kingdom of Satan 
is no more visible than the Kingdom of 
God, but it finds its appeal in the 
clamant desires of the flesh, whereas the 
appeal of the Kingdom of God waits 
upon an uprising of the nobler instincts. 

Jesus evidently found this Kingdom in 
His own heart because there He knew 
God as Father. The Rule of God was 
founded in the heart of Jesus, where 
God’s holy will carried Christ’s will cap- 
tive in joyous obedience. 

In the light of this Personal experience 
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He unfolded the character and purpose of Goda 
the Kingdom. The one ineffable reality ene 
was God’s love. He was a Heavenly 
Father, who loved men as children are 
loved in a home, and cared for their well- 
being as His supreme concern. No 
words spoken by human lips approach 
the depth or the sweetness of those utter- 
ances in which Jesus described the in- 
extinguishable love of our Heavenly 
Father. On that love Jesus founded all 
hope for the future of the human race. 
God’s love could not fail of its ultimate 
purpose ; no sparrow escaped its vigilance, 

no weakest child was neglected by His 
all-seeing eye, no malign power could 
pluck out of the divine grace those who 
loved the Father. Sin was to Jesus the 
greatest of all disasters, because it was 
opposition to the good will of God; and 
cankering care a sin, because it mistrusted 

the divine providence. 

The Kingdom of God which Jesus A Father's 


; x rule in the 
preached was the rule in this world of world. 
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such a Heavenly Father. The world of 
men and of history is under a benign 
government, where righteousness and 
love are protected and assured of their 
rightful prosperity. Jesus was quite 
fearless in drawing the necessary con- 
clusions from this belief. The meek, 
because they were like God, were 
blessed and would inherit the earth: 
such as had the fire of hunger within 
them were blessed, for they would, in a 
fatherly regime, be filled: the peace- 
makers, who were of God’s own nature, 
were blessed under such a fatherly govern- 
ment, they will be called the children of 
God: blessed are they that mourn for, 
under God’s Rule, they are certain to 
receive His comfort: if men were per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake God would 
not allow them to be worsted, by such 
suffering they had possession of the goods 
of the Kingdom. Thus the world was 
a good place to live in, because it was the 
Father's world. When men take God in 
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trust as their Heavenly Father, the King- 
dom has come. 

Sonship with God was membership of 
the Kingdom, and sonship implied kin- 
ship, and kinship consists especially in 
two characteristics—in righteousness and 
in brotherly love. 

1. Jesus contrasted the righteousness Sonship 
of God with that formal morality be- anh 
loved of the Pharisaic in all ages. True 
righteousness penetrated into the hind- em 
most motive; it recognized obligations ness. 
deeper than any code of morals had dared 
to impose ; it was right conduct springing 
immediate from a truth-loving heart. To 
enter such a state implied a radical change 
in a man’s nature, a change which, know- 
ing the human heart, might appear to us 
impossible. But Jesus was not hopeless. 
God’s love could overcome sin, was over- 
coming it in the presence of Jesus Himself 
in the world. ‘To overcome the opposition 
to God’s Rule was part of Christ’s task in 
founding the Kingdom. He knew Him- 
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self the Mediator between man and God 
—a mediator in the sphere of knowledge, 
a mediator in the dark realm of sin. How 
much was involved in this mediatorial 
function the world did not know until, 
after Calvary, believers recognized that it 
was their sins which had brought Jesus to 
the Cross. 

2. The other element of the divine 
character, and therefore of sonship with 
God, is love. In many memorable say- 
ings and in a variety of parable Jesus 
expounded this love. It extended the 
amenities of brotherly feeling towards all 
men, especially to those who had need, 
and it rose to a high victory over natural 
selfishness, for the sons of God were to 
love their neighbours as themselves. Even 
if neighbours should be so unneighbourly 
as to persecute or defame or hurt us, or 
become our enemies, still, such love as 
became the members of the Kingdom of 
God would reach forth in beneficent service 
even to those. In a word, the sons of 
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God were not to enter into relationship 
with any human being whatever except 
such a relationship as love might dictate. 
Such brotherly affection, arising out of a 
son’s love for his Heavenly Father, must 
regulate all intercourse between man and 
man. It has been sometimes observed 
that Jesus did not explicitly refer to the 
larger social obligations, did not even men are 
contemplate the application of the King- 
dom to national or international life, but 
this is only a formal deficiency, not a real 
one. In complex social and economic 
conditions it may be difficult to apply the 
law of brotherhood, but by the simplicity 
and directness of His declarations Jesus 
has, in the most forcible manner, included 
the larger aggregations of men within the 
fundamental duty of love. In a society 
organized on the principles of the King- 
dom of God all other considerations would 
become subject to that mutual affection 
which rules in a family. In a family 
economics do not determine relationships, 


This 
Kingdom 
had 
arrived. 
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domestic unity regulates economic distri- 
bution. Love is the fulfilment of all 
legitimate regulations ; it is the fulfilling 
of all law. 

Jesus declared the reality of this King- 
dom and, in His appearing, its arrival in 
the world. Here was a fact, not one 
event among many equals, but the 
supreme reality, that for which the world 
was made, in which the world would find 
its.only perfect consummation. 

Jesus looked upon the present mundane 
order as surrounded and upheld by an 
invisible rule of righteous love which first 
established itself in the hearts of certain 
men and women and, through them, 
remodelled the whole life of society in 
its varied duties, passions, and aspirations. 
There is here, in the words of Prof. David 
Cairns, “something much more than an 
aggregate of believing individuals, some- 
thing very much wider than any visible 
Church or organization of men and women 
for specifically religious purposes, some- 
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thing richer and vaster even than can be 
fittingly described by the term ‘ Invisible 
Church’; we have a nascent world-com- 
monwealth.” 

This was an ideal Kingdom, which An ideal. 
hovered around the ordinary world, wait- 
ing to penetrate with its beneficent spirit 
every emotion of the individual and every 
relationship in society. As the sun shines 
broadcast along the valley, summoning to 
life every bluebell and daisy, warming to 
vigour both man and beast, bestowing 
upon the valley a richer grace, so the 
Kingdom of God touches with inspiring 
hopes the individual heart, sweetens 
social relations with the economics of 
brotherliness, and gives to the whole a 
nobler and richer quality. 

The Kingdom of God is an ideal, not a The King- 
mere idea, and, like all ideals, the very eieee 
substance of reality. Because this world (oc 
was God’s the Kingdom of God was not 
only not an incongruity ; on the contrary, 
it was the world’s true life. He was quite 
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aware of its apparent contradiction to 
much that is powerful among us; He 
knew how trenchantly it cut into our 
natural selfishness, into ordinary human 
ambitions, into the ideals of even good 
people; He anticipated opposition and 
warned His followers of persecution, for 
those who sought to bring in this new 
regime would be looked upon either as 
fanatics or as enemies of mankind. To 
all such disturbing fears Jesus had one 
reply: “Impossible with man, but pos- 
sible to God.” This faith in God 
strengthened Him to look forward to 
the gradual and irresistible growth of 
the Kingdom as the most sure event 
of the future; it had in itself the kind of 
irrevocable force which belongs to all 
natural things—to growing flowers, to 
incoming tides, to the rise and setting of 
the sun. The Kingdom of God belonged, 
as much as these natural things, to the 
constitution of the universe; the King- 
dom was made for this world, or rather, 
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Jesus would have said, this world was 
made for the Kingdom of God. Human 
society waits for this arrival ; every man 
has somewhere in his heart a longing 
for this state of affairs. It is the one 
supremely real, and therefore practical, 
affair. 

“TI believe in the Kingdom of God” ; 
to enter it is salvation for the individual, 
to believe in it is to understand the mean- 
ing of history. 


II—I believe in the Soverricnty or this Ki megdom 


of God 


When I say that I believe in the 
SOVEREIGNTY of the Kingdom of God 
I mean that it is not to be taken merely 
as an ideal, but as a practical proposition. 
This implies the belief that the Kingdom 
of God is a real power, able to take its 
place among the affairs of this world, 
fitted to cope with the deep-rooted 
antagonisms of men, a panacea for the 
evils of our existence. 


Why this 
Kingdom 
shall 
prevail, 


Power in 
the idea 
of the 


Kingdom. 
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On what grounds do we base our belief 
that this Kingdom, so apparently weak 
before age-long passions, shall ultimately 
prevail ? 

(1) We recognize the extraordinary 
power which has issued from many past 
ideals. As an ideal the Kingdom of God 
is calculated to inspire heroic effort and to 
create self-sacrificing enthusiasm. Few 
things have such power to liberate latent 
human energies as a noble and generous 
ideal. The power inherent in such an 
idea as Nationality is sufficient illustra- 
tion. Mr. Morley, in his “Life of Mr. 
Gladstone,” brings us face to face with 
the almost miraculous upheavals which 
emerge on the appearance of a great idea. 
After the battle of Waterloo “there 
followed the transformation of the power 
of the Turk over Roumanians and Serbs 
from despotism to suzerainty. In 1830 
Paris overthrew Monarchy by Divine 
Right ; Belgium cut herself asunder from 
the supremacy of the Dutch; then 
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Italians and Poles strove hard but in 
vain to shake off the yoke of Austria 
and of Russia. In 1848 revolts of race 
against alien dominion broke out afresh 
in Italy and Hungary. The rise of the 
French Empire, bringing with it the prin- 
ciple or idiosyncrasy of its new ruler, 
carried this movement of race into its full 
ascendant. ‘Treaties were confronted by 
the doctrine of Nationality. What called 
itself Order quaked before something that, 
for lack of a better name, was called the 
Revolution. Reason of State was eclipsed 
by the Rights of Peoples.” This was a 
political ideal, and as such swept forward 
to its changes with rapid if not with wild 
enthusiasm ; the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God, being religious, secures adhesion 
more slowly and advances with more 
leisurely steps to its victory. Political 
changes can be quickly made, for they 
deal with the external interests of living, 
but such changes as are due to the con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God must be 
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gradual, for they move among the deeper 
interests of manhood, meeting with oppo- 
sition more stubborn than that of ancient 
monarchies or established political institu- 
tions. But the appeal of the Kingdom of 
God touches men always in their best 
instincts, for it offers a righteousness 
which summons them to high ventures 
of personal holiness, and it suggests an 
organization of the world based on the 
principle of brotherhood—a tempting pro- 
phecy from which the mind cannot escape. 
The contemplation of a world governed 
by the supreme rule of a loving Heavenly 
Father, and led thereby into serene social 
peace and into individual rights of salva- 
tion, cannot but invoke or create a genuine 
response from all serious men. ‘“ When 
ideals fail,” says Prof. Henry Jones, “a 
man’s power collapses”; and we must 
take it that if men fail to be moved by 
the generous outlines of the Kingdom of 
God all power has gone from them. It 
is safe to say that once this idea found a 
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lodgment in the imagination of even a 
few men it was destined in its own right 
to become one of the prime factors in 
shaping human history. 

(2) But behind the idea of the Kingdom Christ 
of God there is the total effect of the life seoveal 
and death of Jesus. The destinies of the the" ae 
Kingdom are closely bound up with the bie 
Person of Jesus. Righteousness has be- 
come a new fact in life since Jesus 
completed all righteousness and  con- 
quered sin in His death. The moral 
forces which have gone forth from Jesus 
constitute one of the remarkable features 
of the last twenty centuries. For love of 
Him, whose love is beyond words, men 
have renounced life-long habits, they have 
entered upon new refinements of moral 
sentiment, created fresh duties, and en- 
larged the area of conscientiousness. It 
is true that there are none who have 
attained to the same eminence as Jesus, 
and it is frankly admitted that there are 
large areas of advance still to be over- 
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taken by the common Christian con- 
science; but it cannot be denied that 
through Jesus countless men and women 
have known themselves to be the children 
of God, by His grace they have attained 
a righteousness sincere and effective, in 
His life they have found an impelling 
example, and in His death the promise 
of an eternal peace. The history of 
Christianity, with all its baffled aims and 
defeated attempts, is proof that the King- 
dom of God has in Jesus an abiding 
gracious Personality who has inspired 
men and women in some measure at once 
with that righteousness and love in which 
the Kingdom consists, and by which the 
Rule of God is in the same measure 
established on earth. One cannot say 
what would have been the prospects of 
this Kingdom apart from the continuous 
and effective presence of Jesus ; but with 
Jesus, with His power to heal and recon- 
cile wounded souls, to awaken brotherly 
love, and to educate every on-coming 
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generation in further application of the 
laws of God’s rule, that Kingdom has 
an assured place among valid realities. 

(3) If the question be asked, “ Does The King- 
this Kingdom of God manifest its reality now real 
in modern life?” the answer may surely ie 
be in the affirmative. 

Deep in the consciousness of the 
Church in all ages there has been a 
fervent insistence upon the idea of unity. 
From the days when Augustine wrote 
his “ City of God ” to the days of the late 
World Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh, the Church has been striving to 
give utterance to that sense of community 
of interest among all its members. This 
community, according to the Roman 
Church, was supposed to be vested in 
a uniform government under the guaran- 
tee of episcopal succession : the Reformers 
believed that it had its source in the 
doctrines of grace guaranteed by an in- 
fallible Scripture: while at the Missionary 
Conference it was found to exist in a 
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common sense of obligation to Jesus and 
to the unconverted world. Running 
through these very different conceptions 
was the consciousness that the Church 
of Christ was bound together by some 
common interest, described now in its 
external source and now in its internal 
motives, which gave some kind of identity 
to its long history. From a very early 
date the Church believed “that it had 
been invested with authority through its 
connection with the Holy Spirit Himself” 
(Harnack). But this Holy Spirit is one 
Spirit, guiding the different members, in 
the language of St. Paul, “into the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” When allowance is made for 
many aberrations and for many declen- 
sions from the spirit and purpose of Jesus, 
the Church has nevertheless been attempt- 
ing one task, seeking substantially one 
supreme object—to lead men to salvation. 
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That has been her unity through the 
Holy Spirit, and it has been striving 
thereby, now haltingly, now bravely, for 
some Christian government of human 
affairs, that is, for the Kingdomiof God. 
In our own time the same real, if hidden, 
unity binds into direct impulse for the 
Rule of God all branches of the Church. 
Varied and curious have been the par- 
ticular ideas of this Kingdom, and equally 
varied and often wrong methods have 
been adopted for its establishment, but 
in some measure the Church has been 
pledge of the presence of the Kingdom 
of God in the world. 

But the Kingdom of God is wider than Kingdom 
all the Churches—it is operative wherever than the 
truth, or right, or justice, or beauty, or Saoee: 
brotherhood is striving toward fulfil- 
ment. There is rising upon our genera- 
tion, like the rising of a tide, an irresistible 
spirit of social reform. To this the spread 
of education has contributed; the drawing 
nearer of remote places by swift locomo- 
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‘tion and wireless telegraphy has furthered © 
the sense of solidarity among workers all 
over the world, and new ideals of right to 
live claim’ to be heard. Science has 
revealed powers which cannot be hid from 
the people ; Philosophy is getting nearer 
actual life, and is therefore playing a new 
part; and Art is leading a revolt against 
things as they are. But the thing that 
is coming is more than all these ; it is an 
effort, half-conscious if you will, towards 
a nobler and richer life for the great 
majority of individuals through a re- 
organization of social and economic forces. 
In its broad outlines it carries the name 
and bears the features of brotherhood. 
In the extent to which it justifies its 
name, it is of the same temper and is 
moved to the same melody as the King- 
dom of God. The tide may be throwing 
up much stone and refuse and scurf, as 
tides always will, but that it is driving 
forward with great force to cleanse and 
enrich human life cannot be doubted by 
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any whose eyes are not blinded by love 
of things as they are. “It is true,” writes 
' Prof. D. Cairns, “that the great majority, 
even of those who are real ‘children of 
the Kingdom,’ have but the dimmest 
consciousness of their community of in- 
terest and of aim with all others, and that 
each is labouring away at his own voca- 
tion in only a partial consciousness of its 
intimate correlation with all other 
Christian vocations in one stupendous 
whole of Life and Aim. But, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, that com- 
mon life goes on organizing itself out of 
the world.” 

The power which is fast making all 
workers, all Churches, and all nations 
one community is the power of the 
Kingdom of God in our midst, working 
silently but surely to some more or less 
worthy representation of the Rule of God 
among men. Looking at this inspiring 
advance, the believer in the Kingdom 
of God is sure that in these blessed move- 
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ments there is something more than the 
energy of all the Churches, something 
more than all the reformers with their 
burning hopes; there is the presence of 
God Himself in the world, mediated 
by all that Jesus was and is. This 
presence of God, apprehended, as it is 
described by Jesus in His teaching on 
the Kingdom of God, is proving itself 
greater than all established traditions, 
is on the road to prevail over present 
economic forces ; it is an authority before 
which an Empire’s governors can only 
bow. 

Belief in the sovereignty of the King- 
dom of God is an act of faith, for, while 
the blessed effects of its presence may 
be recognized by all, these effects are 
only known to rise out of this cause by 
those who believe in Christ Jesus. The 
causes which contribute to any particular 
change of our social life are numerous, 
and the observer may easily mistake 
secondary forces for primary ones; all 
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that we claim as direct evidence of the 
power of the Kingdom of God might 
be assigned to the growing conscious- 
ness of human solidarity. Only those 
who are expectant, who desire it—that 
is, only those who have faith—can see 
this Kingdom and be assured of its 
presence. And only faith can be assured 
of the power of this Kingdom to over- 
come innate human selfishness or to 
oppose successfully our inveterate trust 
in physical forces. Not as yet do we 
see the meek sitting on earthly thrones, 
nor the humblest raised to the highest 
seats, nor Christian individuals and 
Christian nations loving their enemies ; 
not as yet are men and nations seeking 
first the Kingdom of God, with a child- 
like carelessness about material interests. 
Not yet has the brooding presence 
fashioned all things after its Heavenly 
beauty ; but those who know the virtue 
which resides in the saving grace of Jesus 
cannot doubt His ability to make the 
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kingdoms of this world the Kingdom of 
our God. : 

Hence it is that Jesus means so much 
to Christian believers. We do _ not 
ignorantly worship our Lord. We know 
according to the measure of our spiritual 
capacity what He stands for ; we cherish 
His love because He brought this Rule 
to earth ; we adore Him because He was 
Himself the Kingdom incarnate, and 
because, through His life and death, He 
is able to bring us into the Kingdom, 
and to plant the Kingdom, for both are 
here consistent ideas, within our hearts. 

“TI believe in the sovereignty of the 
Kingdom of God.” 


CHAPTER IV 


‘TY BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE INSTRU- 
MENT OF DIVINE INFLUENCE UPON MEN ” 


*¢The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.”—Rom. v. 5. 


E. have declared our belief in God The tink 
the Father and in Jesus Christ Qoa'and 
His Son our Lord. This belief means ™*™ 
much more than an assertion of the 
existence of God and of Jesus; it is a 
glad personal testimony to the God who 
has to do with us and to the Saviour 
who can communicate His beneficent 
victories to men. An inevitable question 
lies behind these brave assertions. How 
do we get into touch with the Supreme 
Being ? How can we put ourselves into 


communication with Jesus? Or, from 
133 
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the other side: How does God approach 
man? How does Jesus find an entrance 
into human hearts? Different religions 
have variously conceived God, some re- 
moving Him to untouched Olympian 
heights, others finding Him in every 
manifestation of living matter, but all 
are agreed in the assumption that the 
gulf between man and God can be 
bridged—in the experience of devout 
persons always has been bridged. What 
is this bridge? How are we to describe 
the link between God andman? Through 
what channels can God enter the human 
soul ? 

Thislink I. From almost the earliest stages of 

eter human thought this nexus, this medium 

nr; of communication, has been sought in 
the spirit or immaterial part of man. 
Even where sacrifice and ritual have 
been the accredited medium of inter- 
course, there has not been wanting the 
conviction that a closer union is possible. 
Behind the sacrificial relation there is 
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the more intimate personal union. Of 
such indwelling of the divine, Isaiah’s 
declaration may be cited, “Thus saith 
the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell 
in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit.” By the spirit of man we mean 
all the activities of life in opposition to 
the material part, his own body and 
other bodies. Breath, the manifestation 
of physical life, was itself once considered 
spiritual: indeed, from the word “ breath” 
the word “spirit” has its origin. But 
the word spirit is employed commonly, 
not so much to describe the normal 
action and reaction of physical life, but 
rather those other activities of life which 
we name apprehending, thinking, feeling, 
and the like, all of which have intuition 
as their base: a kind of primitive mental 
material of consciousness, a cream thrown 
up by the complex of our total, undiffer- 
entiated being. When analysed this 
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fundamental condition of consciousness 
is found for practical purposes to develop 
into three main lines, feeling, thinking, 
willing. In ordinary usage the spirit of 
man stands for all the human processes 
which emerge into emotion, intellect, 
and will. Along one of these three 
lines of human activity, or on the unity 
of the three in one undivided personality, 
God has been supposed to find His point 
of contact with man. Some assign to 
the reasoning mind that centre of human 
action where the Divine intermingles 
with the human; others see in emotion, 
with its deep stirrings and high aspira- 
tions, the power which in its enfoldings 
can embrace God; others find the God- 
head speaking more directly to man in 
the undivided whole of his manhood, 
which is the nearest approach we can 
give to the Hebrew use of the word 
“heart.” “ God looketh upon the heart.” 
“With the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation,” but it is “with the 
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heart man believeth unto righteousness.” 
While God dwells and operates in the 
whole material sphere, so at least Christian 
belief understands the world, and may 
therefore bring His presence to bear upon 
even the body of man, His direct con- 
tact with man is in and through the 
spiritual part of him. 
This may seem to put belief in God 4 pre- 

_ and in Jesus Christ on a precarious foot- at 
ing, for who can disentangle the mass of 
conscious and half-conscious feelings, 
thoughts and impulses within him and 
say of some—these are his own spiritual 
activities; and of others—these are the 
working of the Spirit of God? The im- 
mediate testimony of consciousness is 
that everything which arises in our own 
spirit, thoughts, feelings, resolutions, are 
entirely and essentially our own. Cer- 
tainly all that passes within our spiritual 
being has the “ feel,” the impression, the 
character of our own personal activity 
about it. So closely woven is the fabric 
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of each individual soul that it might be 
thought impossible to detect there the 
entrance of Another. 

It may be that in the past the spirit of 
man has been considered too exclusively 
apart from the material environment of 
his body. “The great error of the doc- 
trines on the spirit,” says Henri Bergson, 
“has been the idea that by isolating the 
spiritual life from all the rest, by suspend- 
ing it in space as high as possible above 
the earth, they were placing it beyond 
attack, as if they were not thereby sim- 
ply exposing it to be taken as the effect 
of mirage!” While admitting the right 
to insist upon the validity of conscience 
and belief in the superiority of a human 
person in relation to matter, he urges the 
impossibility of answering the questions 
involved in these claims if we “do not 
resolve to see the life of the body just 
where it really is, on the road that leads 
to the life of the spirit.” But at the pre- 
sent time the difficulty is to retain the 
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independence of conscience and person- 
ality amid the popular attention to psy- 
chology which has enlisted our attention 
on thé psychical concomitants of spiritual 
action until the reality of spirit, though 
affirmed by some psychologists again and 
again, is apt to get out of sight. Make 
conversion a phenomenon of adolescence 
and spirituality a pathological condition, 
and the effect on the ordinary mind is to 
discredit the validity of spiritual life. 
It is a case of not seeing the wood for 
trees. 

Against these oppositions the instinct of God __ 
the race rides on triumphantly. It is man’s oe 
precisely in the closely woven spiritual eo 
nature of man that the presence of God 
has been found. Whenever the mind 
has been conspicuously clear to grasp pe 
new thought or forge a new theory, this found! 
heightened exercise of the human spirit 
has been recognized as the result of the 
incoming of an external revelation. Re- 
call Galileo and Newton and Darwin, dis- 
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coverers of new and pregnant doctrines. 
What Mr. G. K. Chesterton says of 
Darwin and his contemporaries might be 
said of all great scientific pioneers: “ It 
is hard to enter into the feelings of a man 
who regards a new heaven and a new 
earth in the light of a by-product. But 
undoubtedly it was to this almost eerie 
innocence of the intellect that the great 
men of the great scientific period, which 
now appears to be closing, owed their 
enormous power and triumph. If they 
had brought the heavens down like a 
house of cards their plea was not even 
that they had done it on principle ; their 
quite unanswerable plea was that they had 
done it by accident.” This humility, 
recognizing the “accidental” character of 
the greatest discoveries, is an admission 
that these men did not so much fabricate 
wonderful theories in their mind but sim- 
ply found them ; “ they came to them,” as 
we should say. They were suddenly or 
slowly unveiled to them; they were an 
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invasion of the thinker’s mind by Truth 
itself. 

Similarly, when imagination is enlarged 50 poets. 
to see things in their deeper unity and 
to express them in all-comprehensive 
imagery, as poets and artists do, such 
noble fancies are not supposed to be 
human products—they are revelations, 
gifts of the Muses to men. Any modern 
poet may be taken in illustration. Mr. 
Kipling thus addresses his Muse : 


Each stroke aright of toil and fight, 
That was and that shall be: 
And hope too high wherefore we die, 
Has birth and worth in thee. 


With the same voice ancient heathen 
poets speak, recognizing their minds to be 
as harps on which the divine breath 
bloweth. Thus Sapho: 


Comes the unseen breath in power 
Like a great wind from the sea, 
And we bow before his coming, 
Though we know not why. 


80 
prophets. 
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Of those elect spirits who have first 
penetrated into the mysteries of the 
divine Being, men like Abraham and 
Moses and the prophets, all their fellows 
have said they were “inspired ”—God 
Himself had breathed into them new 
conceptions of truth, of duty and of love. 
The phenomenon of Hebrew prophecy 
is striking witness to human belief in the 
power of God to invade the mind of man, 
for the prophets themselves declared they 
were little more than the mouthpiece of 
Jehovah. This divine in-coming was no 
mere heightening of their mental facul- 
ties, no dull unaccountable pressure on 
their conscience ; it was the divine Being 
Himself who uttered His thoughts 
through their words. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord” was the formula with which they 
prefaced their messages. “ The Lord hath 
spoken, who ean but prophesy ?” was the 
question of Amos. Hebrew prophecy is 
the high-water mark of the consciousness 
of divine inspiration. 
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But this sense of being invaded by 
a higher spirit, touching, inspiring and 
heightening the powers of man’s spiritual 
nature belongs not only to great thinkers 
and distinguished artists, it is the experi- 
ence of every one. An ordinary person 
will often say, and say more truthfully 
perhaps than he understands, “I have had 
an inspiration.” These flashes of insight 
on practical, everyday affairs illumine 
what had been dark—the solution is not 
invented, it is found ready made in the 
mind. Inexplicable stirrings move now 
and then in the heart, longing now for 
fresh emotions, now for holier tempers, 
and now for goods undefinable. Clough 
asks : 

Whence are ye, vague desires, 
Which carry men along, 
However proud and strong ; 
Which, having ruled to-day, 
To-morrow pass away ? 
Whence are ye, vague desires ? 


Whence are ye? 


Some of these “ vague desires” are known 


The ex- 
perience 
of ordi- 
nary men. 
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to rise from the flesh, the others have 
been always recognized as divine prompt- 
ings, the leavening presence of God in 
the heart. We may take it as the univer- 
sal experience that men are subject to the 
influence of some external and nobler 
spirit than their own. The fact, a fact 
known to almost every one, is that we are 
not so much seeking some spirit without 
us but that some greater, holier spirit is 
seeking and finding us. The presences 
which affect man are more than those of 
the persons whom our eyes can see; 
Heavenly visitants have always been near, 
angels or guardian angels or the Spirit 
Being, presences to be welcomed or to be 
dreaded according to the state of our 
feeling. Wordsworth says: 
Think you, mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 


That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking ? 


This other spirit not our own, whence 
comes it but from God? It was in the 
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instinct of our own spirit that belief in the spirit 


God first arose. There we found Him at touchea 


the beginning, and from all we can think int te 
about Him, or have had revealed to us 
concerning Him, we are driven to 
acknowledge that it is His _ presence 
which, touching in some mysterious way 
our spirit, inspires us with brighter visions 
of truth, lifts us to higher respect for 
duty, and warms the heart with fresh zeal 
of love. The power which enlightens 
and moulds the human spirit comes not 
from out some vague, impersonal, un- 
intelligent being: when it arrives in the 
mind or in the heart, it is recognized as 
rational, suggesting thoughts which are 
true concepts, but nobler and deeper than 
have hitherto been guessed. Should such 
an incoming bear down upon the feelings, 
perhaps changing and remodelling charac- 
ter, it is always a pressure similar to that 
we have already experienced, like the 
compulsion of a parent’s affection. When 
under the control of this invasion it is 
10 


The 
spiritual 
invasions 
personal, 
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easier to think and to do what is right, 
such resolution is still of our own will, 
there is nothing alien in its coercive force, 
it is similar to the ordinary processes of 
moral decision. The influence of this 
spirit is a rational, intelligent influence 
like that of our own spirit, but infinitely 
more wise and good. From its reason- 
ableness, we should say, “It is the Spirit 
of God.” 

But there is more than reason to vouch 
for the origin of this power which all men 
have experienced; it is warm with the 
selective love of a personal friend. The 
incoming of this spiritual enlightenment 
is accompanied by the glow of a personal 
visitation. Such truth as is revealed to 
an individual meets the problem which 
burdens that individual’s mind: the 
heightened imagination reconciles just 
those opposites which have been distress- 
ing a particular person, the larger re- 
lationships discovered are within terms 
interesting to a particular observer in a 
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particular state of his being: the new 
moral courage which, suffusing a man’s 
heart, gives pith to his will, meets him 
in a crisis particular to his personal 
character. How intimately acquainted 
with the ways, the problems, the idio- 
syncrasies, and the needs of each indivi- 
dual soul this external spirit is! It is 
at least, even in its monitory actions, 
a friendly spirit, a kind, all-enfolding, 
good spirit. Every man easily distin- 
guishes between the promptings of this 
presence and the evil motions which arise 
in his own selfish nature, for the chief 
characteristic of this presence is its moral 
wholesomeness. Surely it is the Spirit 
of God, the Instrument by which He 
gets at us and directs, illumines, and, 
if we are willing, redeems us. 

I believe that this Holy and Loving 
Spirit, which invades the heart of all 
men living, is God. 

II. The assumption which underlies 
this great belief is the essential kinship 


God’s 
Spirit and 
man’s 
spirit 
akin, 
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between the Spirit of God and the spirit 
in man. That kinship is fundamental. 
The spirit of man sets itself high problems. 
For its thought nothing is satisfactory 
but the comprehension of a whole which 
will include all reality ; in its will nothing 
can meet its demand which is not a 
universal obligation ; and the love which 
seems worthy of the name must draw 
within its sway all men. By its essential 
activity it breaks out beyond the indi- 
vidual limits, it reaches forth through 
many practical and speculative difficulties 
towards a universe. Some kind of uni- 
verse, a total spiritual whole, is implied 
in each of the fundamental regions of 
spiritual action. Even though God be 
found within us, the duty of making a 
God, a whole of reality, lies inherent in 
the human spirit. The contradiction 
between man’s definite and_ restricted 
limitations and his spiritual aspirations 
has always pressed on the mind. Out of 
this difficulty there seems no escape, 
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unless man finds his spiritual effort met 
and welcomed by a reality which is itself 
spirit. Man’s “intolerable situation is to 
be escaped,” says Eucken, “only if the 
Spiritual Life were not railed simply 
within the human province; if it con- 
tributed in some kind of way to the 
winning of an independence and of a 
power to draw reality into itself; and if 
it were able from within to expand and 
become a universe of its own.” In its 
own nature human spirit reaches out 
after God. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Spirit 
who can come, as we have seen, into the 
human mind, causing us to think our 
own kind of thoughts, but infinitely 
higher, to move our wills to resolution 
far stronger than belonged of right to 
them, and to quicken the imagination 
with visions of duty and holiness of which 
we had not dreamt, must be the same, 
or at least similar, to the spirit which 
dwells in us. ‘This blessed overlord 
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evidently deals with the world as amen- 
able to reason as we are bound to take it: 
He moves and acts, and causes to move 
and act, at the compulsion of some desire, 
as we, when left to ourselves, move at 
the imperious demand of some feeling : 
in His nature those qualities are the main 
components which make up our being— 
life, love, goodness. So similar are the 
nature of God and the spirit of man that 
often we cannot tell where our own 
impulses finish and those from God begin. 
To quote again from Eucken: “ Re- 
ligion rests on the presence of a divine 
life in man; it unfolds itself through the 
seizure of this life as one’s own nature. 
Religion, too, subsists in the fact that 
man in the inmost foundation of his own 
being is raised into the Divine life, and 
participates in the Divine nature.” Or, 
to put it in more familiar language, 
‘Man is made in the image of God.” 
III. In this fact lies the greatness of 
man. He has been made only a “ little 
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lower than the angels.” But however God's 
originally dowered, there are available for ee 5} 
man now untold resources, only limited unlimited. 
by his capacity to use or to enjoy them. 
The late Dr. A. B. Davidson, discussing 
the Old Testament conception of God, 
writes: “The usage is entirely the same 

in regard to the Spirit of God. The 
term expresses the fullness of vital power, 
and all the activities of vital energy, 
whether, as we might say, emotional, or 
intellectual, or moral—whether temporary 

or permanent.” Of the Spirit of God in 
our time the same must be said, and even 
more, as we shall see. From which it 
will be evident that great care should be 
taken in saying what through His Spirit 
God can do and what He cannot do with 
man. On the one hand, as God is no 
stranger to the human spirit, His presence 
may be felt and followed by an immediate 
response of faith. Instances of such 
apparently unmediated moral action may 

be found in the late William James’ 


Yet a 
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necessary. 
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“Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
Normally a moral action follows an ap- 
prehension of duty, which rises to a 
desire and then emerges in decision, and 
all these as parts of a conscious process ; 
but the approach of God’s Spirit to the 
soul is so full that the result may be 
a moral change from which the inter- 
mediate stages seem to be absent. On 
the other hand, we cannot too strongly 
emphasize the essentially spiritual charac- 
ter of God’s relationship with man. In 
certain circles much is made of the use 
of the word “power” (dynamis) in the 
New Testament in connection with the 
presence of God’s Spirit in religious life. 
Such a vital change as conversion, and 
such a vital moral consideration as 
courage to do what is right, are often 
spoken of as the results of some kind 
of divine push which, apart from normal 
moral process, lands a believer on the 
happy shore of salvation, or on the right 
side of moral behaviour. A metaphorical 
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use of the word “power” has been the 
excuse for a presentation of the work of 
the Spirit of God, which is indistinguish- 
able from the operations of a mechanical 
force. Dr. Oman’s words about the 
danger of sacramentarianism apply here 
also: “ The moment men fail to see that 
there cannot be any right salvation save 
into the liberty of the children of God, 
and that nothing can work that deliver- 
ance save what awakens a response in our 
hearts and teaches us that all life is of 
God’s love, they begin to expect salvation 
as an external gift.” God’s influence 
reaches to the furthest recesses of our 
being, and may accomplish wonderful 
results where the human will is ready 
to co-operate, but our personality is 
always respected: the ideas He suggests 
have to be dealt with by our minds, and 
accepted or rejected ; the impulses which 
He prompts have to be recognized by us 
as valid ; and the new direction He may 
give to our moral effort must be accord- 
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ing to the free and spontaneous acquies- 
cence of our desire. 
The Holy IV. The operations of the Holy Spirit 
ste are co-extensive with all human activity. 
poe In the last resort we must give God 
functions. thanks for the reflex actions of our 
bodies. But it is in the higher region 
of our life that He can enter more fully. 
The Holy Spirit is the Divine Being as 
known to us in creative and directive 
action. In creating the world, God, so 
we must conceive of the action, worked 
by a word spoken: “ Let there be light, 
and light was.” In those processes by 
which the human race has advanced from 
stage to stage of knowledge God’s Spirit 
has been the impelling force. All that 
our God can be for the world He is in 
His vital action as Spirit. 
The Spirit But there are peculiar religious experi- 
religious ences which have been considered, in a 
cme. Special sense, the guarantee of His pre- 
sence. This Spirit is like the wind, we 


cannot tell whence it cometh or whither 
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it goeth, but we hear the sound thereof— 
we see its results. When Samson pulls 
down the proud structure of a heathen 
temple he is considered to have been 
“filled with the Spirit of God.” If 
Hebrew prophets rise to a unique degree 
of moral insight and enthusiasm we say: 
“Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” Zacharias, 
the father of John the Baptist, sings a 
noble song of redemption—“ he was filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” says St. Luke. 
Stephen rises in a courage more than 
mortal to meet a cruel death, and of him 
also it is said: “ He, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into 
heaven.” Always the presence of God 
in the Holy Spirit is recognized as the 
secret source of any heightened moral 
feeling, or any special nobility of religious 
utterance, or any human achievement 
which transcends the normal powers of 
man. The soundness of this judgment 
cannot be doubted by any religious man, 


The Spirit 
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for, if driven to tell the whole truth about 
himself, however insignificant he may feel 
himself to be, he will thankfully acknow- 
ledge that he is what he is by the gracious 
influence of the Spirit of God. 

On careful examination it is found that 
such religious quickenings are the effect 
of the Holy Spirit working on concep- 
tions and ideas already in the mind or on 
moral standards already recognized to be 
valid. All spiritual revivals are revivals 
—they raise to new efficiency ideals and 
standards which are there to be revived. 
In Samson’s days God was conceived as a 
Mighty Physical Power, and on that con- 
ception Samson’s inspiration with physical 
prowess seemed natural. When Jehovah 
is widely recognized as “the God of 
Battles” it was natural to believe that 
the Spirit of God enabled Saul to cut in 
pieces the Philistine army. With the 
recognition of the supremacy of moral 
elements in the divine nature, reformers 
could be used by the Holy Spirit to 
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quicken the moral life of a whole com- 
munity. Dr. George Steven, in “The 
Psychology of the Christian Soul,” 
acknowledges: “Just as our interest in 
a subject or person may leap upon us 
as from an unseen world and hold us for 
ever, or may be built up through years 
of voluntary attention and become at last 
the ruling passion of life, so God enters 
the soul by surprising us or by wooing 
us. And yet, neither in common things 
nor in divine does the new life arise save 
on the foundation of what is already 
within.” (Italics are ours.) Similarly, 
in religious revival movements the moral 
and spiritual effects noticeable are a 
keener sense of duties hitherto known 
but not fulfilled, a spontaneous effort 
towards reconciliation with enemies (a 
moral precept widely accepted in Chris- 
tian communities), a happy exercise of 
increased liberality, a return to sober 
habits and a new zeal for all spiritual 
things, at least for such spiritual things 
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as have been the common possession of 
the Christian community at the time. 
New truths, all further advances in Chris- 
tian knowledge, come out of these inspired 
moral and religious enthusiasms when men 
begin to reflect upon what they have 
experienced. Only indirectly does the 
Spirit create new religious truths; He 
bears witness of what has been. The 
Spirit of God does not give clear-cut 
truths about God and about life, but He 
uplifts our present knowledge, making it 
effective ; inspires dead beliefs with life, 
and thereby leads indirectly to higher 
issues. ‘The regulative conception is 
always the conception men have of God ; 
by that conception their experience of 
His Holy Spirit is conditioned. Our 
dominant religious conceptions are like 
the wood which the Prophet put upon 
the altar; the Holy Spirit is the fire 
which, touching them, sets all ablaze. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit as the 
Instrument by which God sets the 
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hearts of men ablaze with diviner 
energy. 

V. From what has just been said it Goa’ 
will appear that a great and wonderful pes 
new efficacy came to this ever-present Seen 
Spirit of God after Jesus had lived and ence 
died. So conspicuous and enlarged was “*~ 
the working of the Spirit after Christ 
had finished His earthly life that most 
of us call the Spirit of God “The Holy 
Spirit of Jesus.” According to the 
ancient creeds, the Spirit “ proceeds from 
the Father through the Son,” and it 
would be difficult more accurately to 
describe the facts of the case. The 
Apostle Paul consciously identifies the 
Spirit of God and the Spirit of Jesus ; 
“The Lord is the Spirit,” he says, by 
which he means that since the days of 
the risen Jesus God’s influence upon 
men is merged in the spiritual influence 
which emerges from the Person of Christ. 
Christians sometimes speak as if the Spirit 
of God began to influence men for the 
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first time after the mysterious events 
which happened at Pentecost. Doubt- 
less the spiritual presence of God was 
more fruitfully enjoyed after the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but God has always been 
dealing with men through His Holy 
Spirit. 

New ideas ‘here was, however, a new and more 

the Spirit powerful witness available for the Holy 

hy sia Ghost, or, to put it otherwise, after Christ 
had taught His gospel and lived His life 
men were more accessible to the higher 
inspirations of this spiritual, divine pre- 
sence. “The Spirit of God,” says the 
late Dr. Pulsford, “is wonderfully and 
graciously modified as well as more abun- 
dantly vouchsafed by the mediation of the 
glorified humanity of our Lord.” This 
enhanced spiritual activity is due chiefly 
to two causes : 

(a) Jesus has given to the world in His 
matchless parables and in His own match- 
less life a new and entrancing idea of God 
as the loving and Holy Father of man- 
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kind. Since that day when the story of 
the Prodigal Son was first told there has 
lain deep in the memory of man, waiting 
only some vitalizing force to make it a 
blessed saving power, the idea of a Father 
who longs for the return in penitence of 
all His sinful children. How gracious a 
conception that is which lies dormant in — 
the hearts of multitudes! On such a 
basis the Holy Spirit may now work, 
lifting sinners out of the despair of re- 
morse into the freedom of the sons of 
God. Since the day that Jesus died on 
the Cross, exhibiting thereby God’s death- 
less love for men, all the world has known 
how precious the love of God is; it needs 
only the heightening influence of the 
Holy Spirit to set that knowledge aflame, 
when rebellious creatures will throw 
themselves in glad submission before 
their Heavenly Father. Since the bride- 
groom days of old, when Jesus pro- 
pounded His teaching of the Kingdom 
of God, there has been written in 
11 
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imperishable letters upon the heart of 
humanity a great redeeming ideal ; should 
the power of God’s Spirit come upon 
some men here and there to lift that ideal 
into a compelling service of the brother- 
hood, the days all good men long to see 
would be nearer our horizon. The sum 
of religious knowledge now possessed by 
man, and therefore material for the fire 
of God’s Spirit, is much larger, more 
adequate to the truth of God, for Jesus 
has planted at least a knowledge of those 
blessed facts in the mind of our race. 
These engaging realities may lie dead, 
often lie curiously inoperative for years, 
but they are within the possession of men, 
and on them the Holy Spirit may drop 
the kindling flame—“ He may take of the 
things of Christ and make them ours.” 
It is more easy now, if we may so speak, 
for the Spirit of God to convince the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. Our Lord, by His teaching 
and life, has liberated whole new areas 
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for the immediate and effective operation 
of the Spirit of God; so that now, in a 
degree unknown to those who lived before 
Jesus, God can reach our hearts and bless 
and save. 

(0) Further, the power or presence of mis 


God in the world is enhanced by all the fronts 


: eal faxth 
grace which emanates from the personality cohancea 


of the risen Jesus. Explain this as you bY Chris's 
will, no one can doubt the fact that the *v- 
personal influence of Jesus still abides— 

it now operates upon the soul as the 

Spirit of God had hitherto done. The 
power issuing forth from Him is larger 

in scope and more immediate in its effect 

than that of any human being who has 

lived and died and left his memory a 
heritage to the world. That Holy 
Personality, breathing in upon our spirits spirit of 
with irresistible affection, remains the Bolrit of 
cherished inheritance of all believers, 7°" 
It is not only an influence similar to 

that which God’s Spirit exercises upon 


us, it is indistinguishable from it in every 
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feature. We may say that the Spirit 
emanating from Jesus, and increasingly 
effective in human history, is the Spirit 
of God modified, enlarged, and made 
more gracious as Jesus Himself enlarged, 
modified, and made more gracious our 
conception of God. The presence of 
this Spirit is Christ Himself present, 
and is therefore a personal force. The 
Holy Spirit has always been called a 
Person, and however His Personality 
be ultimately related to that of the 
Father and of the Son, only as Personal 
influence can the operation of the Holy 
Spirit be defined. 
And thus, to those who live under the 
Christian regime, for it is much to be 
new living in these latter days, there are 
bilities of opened up endless possibilities of personal 
personal : tik 
holiness elevation and personal disinterestedness. 
available: his Holy Spirit of Jesus does not create 
new religious ideas, nor does He discover 
new religious values; but He takes of 
the things Christ taught and the values 
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He revealed and makes them over to 
us in blessed personal possession. So 
far-reaching is the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the lives of those who submit 
to His guidance that a true believer 
like the Apostle Paul can claim to have 
his whole life directed in all he thought, 
felt, did, and said by the Spirit of the 
Lord. As experienced by many more 
ordinary persons, the witness of the 
spirit to our souls is “ indistinguishable 
from the infinite assurance of God’s 
love through which the Christian is 
made more than conqueror over all the 
difficulties of life, inward or external ” 
(Dr. Denny). This is perhaps the 
summit of human achievement, for it 
raises the spirit of man into immediate 
moral union with God, and _ inspires 
him increasingly with the purposes of 
God. Hence a Christian looks upon his 
proper state as one of continued guidance 
by the Spirit of God. “They are the 
sons of God who are led by the Spirit 


Posses- 
sion of 
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of God.” The love of God, man’s 
highest possession, “is shed abroad in 
our hearts through the Spirit which He 
has given us.” 

VI. In this possession of a Holy Spirit 


this Spirit Able and willing to guide us into higher 


makes a 


Ian free, moral life and into unity with God lies the 


secret of man’s highest prerogative. Its 
presence imparts dignity and worth to 
otherwise insignificant persons. Both for 
God and for society such a man becomes 
infinitely [valuable. No one can have 
right to dictate what he shall think 
who has in his own soul the experience 
out of which all right thinking proceeds ; 
no one can be his master whose sole 
Lord is the present Spirit. The inde- 
feasible privilege of such believing men 
cannot be taken from them by any 
legitimate authority, at least in the 
region of truth and morals. Hence Pro- 
testants have rightly contended that 
freedom of conscience belongs in the 
nature of the case to those whom the 
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Spirit of God is leading. Freedom of 
conscience and of thought is not a right 
which can be given by any earthly 
authority; it is a right already there 
in the spirit of truth within a believer. 
Belief in the Holy Spirit and in His 
guidance of individual lives is the one 
final barrier between society and every 
form of engulfing power, social or 
national. If by any accident or by the 
decay of Christian faith this mestimable 
possession should drop from us, indi- 
vidual life will be swallowed up in the 
unintelligent aggregations towards which 
society is drifting. Against all powers 
of fashion, however universal, against 
all authorities, however impressive, and 
against all economic forces, however 
weighty, man retains his inherent right 
to freedom, and will be able to assert 
it, so long as he knows himself to be 
the possessor of the Holy Spirit of God. 
This possession is the indestructible basis 
of worth and of freedom for the individual. 


The Spirit 
our hope 


for the 
future. 
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And with belief in the Holy Spirit 
lies our hope for the future. It is con- 
ceivable that God might have remained 
outside the heart of man, little affecting 
his thought or his conduct; it is con- 
ceivable that the work of Jesus might 
have remained comparatively fruitless 
in human story; it is conceivable that 
humanity might have gone backward 
instead of forward to higher progress— 
if there were no present Spirit of God 
effectively working in the hearts of men. 
But as the Spirit of God lives, is con- 
tinuous with our spirits, daily invades 
our spiritual nature, and as He can, if 
we are willing, bring God’s power into 
our poor human stuff, there is hope of 
our evil passions being burned up in His 
holy assurances, of common human selfish- 
ness being mastered by a nobler temper 
of altruism, and there is hope that man- 
kind has now been set to a task which will 
not end till injustice and evil and all unlove- 
liness have been swept from this world. 
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In such enjoyment of the presence of Bx. 
the Holy Spirit our Christian faith itself of the 
has one of its strongest lines of defence. aes 
Whatever changes may come over our inner 
methods of explaining the universe in 
which we live, whatever successful attacks 
are made on our speculative constructions 
of eternal Being, and whatever criticism 
can level against our creed, we have in 
that presence of God vouchsafed to a 
believing man an impregnable fact. We 
must be prepared to fall back with 
modern philosophy on experience, and if 
reality is to be found anywhere in ex- 
perience, there will be found the reality 
of God’s spiritual presence. In the con- 
clusion of his study of the “ conception 
of the Spirit in John’s writings,” M. 
Goguel says: “It is necessary that we 
know God in such a way that to it the 
most severe criticism can bring no 
objection ; it is necessary that the work 
which Christ performs in us should be 
rendered independent of all exterior 
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factors, which no legitimate doubt could 
touch. It is here that the doctrine of 
the Spirit, which in its last analysis is the 
doctrine of the immanence of God, appears 
life-giving and liberating.” In this in- 
terior knowledge of God through the 
Spirit our faith will have its final shelter 
against criticism. The fact of the Holy 
Spirit forms, with the fact of Jesus, the 
impregnable foundation on which Christian 
faith must stand. 

“I believe in the Holy Spirit, the 
instrument of divine influence upon men.” 


CHAPTER V 


«| BELIEVE IN THE IMMORTALITY OF HUMAN 
SOULS THROUGH UNION WITH GOD.” 


“‘ For I am persuaded that neither life nor death .. . 
shall separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” —Rom. viii. 38-9. 


I—“] BELIEVE IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
Human Sov.” 


HIS does not mean that I look upon Resurrec- 

the resurrection of the body as Rhody. i 
superstition. St. Paul has argued with 
great force for the retention of belief in 
some embodiment for the soul in which, 
during eternal years, it may continue as 
the articulation of the spirit life. But 
however necessary it is to think of some 
kind of spiritual body as the eternal home 
of a redeemed soul, our information on 


the subject of a “ Heavenly body” is so 
171 
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scant and the difficulties attending the 
belief are so great that we must leave the 
subject there. Happily, however, the 
great and inspiring faith in immortality 
centres round the hope of a continued 
progression for the spiritual life of the 
individual. To those who are in earnest 
about immortality the body or form in 
which this eternal life will be housed is of 
trivial importance. The qualities of man- 
hood which demand persistent existence, 
the aspirations and activities which in their 
own name defy death and the problems 
which wait for their solution until after 
death, are all those of the spirit or soul 
of man. If we remember that “ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of God; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption,” and “ that God will give it 
a body as it hath pleased Him”; we may 
go on to consider the point of real im- 
portance—the continued identity of the 
human soul after death. 

I believe in the immortality of the 
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human soul—because I cannot help it. Belief in 
The forces which drive me to that belief tality 
are greater than I. There is reason in mackie 
these forces, and there are recognizable 
aspirations embedded in them, and there 
is a will to live mixed up with them, but 
the coercion which impels me to take 
immortality for granted is stronger than 
any of these—it is the revolt of my 
whole nature against the power of death 
to close my career. It is an intuition 
I cannot command, it commands me. 
My rebellion against death is not the 
uprising of reason only nor of emotional 
interests only, but of both of these and 
of all else which goes to make me man. 
Kchoes of this profound conviction are to 
be found everywhere, in all languages and 
in all religions. Tracing belief in the 
personal continuance of the individual 
human soul back into the Glacial period, 
Mr. Fiske adds, “ We may safely say that 
for much more than a hundred thousand 
years mankind have regarded themselves 
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as personally interested in two worlds, the 
physical world which daily greets our 
waking senses, and another world, com- 
paratively dim and vaguely outlined, with 
which the psychical side of humanity is 
more closely connected. . .. Now a 
ghost world implies the personal continu- 
ance of human beings after death.” A 
rather scornful repudiation of the denial 
of immortality from a modern teacher 
like Dr. Pulsford may be taken as witness 
of the immovable faith still powerful, 
after these “hundred thousand years.” 
“The fact is,” he writes, “no man can 
coax himself to abandon the idea of his 
immortality: he can coax his tongue to 
deny, and the muscles of his face to laugh 
at the doctrine; but his fraudulent trick 
upon himself is no sooner at an end than 
his own soul inquires, very gently: ‘Why 
don’t you convert me to your no-faith ? 
I am not yet quite converted. You, jack- 
anapes, you, there is still in me, I believe, 
the eternal ground and possibility of 
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aman.” “Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in the abode of death” is the challenge 
which arises from every heart to Him 
who made us. 

On more careful scrutiny this blind 
human demand for an eternal future 
yields certain definite and _ intelligible 
implications. 

(A) We can recognize grounds in Implica- 
reason. Science would be stepping outside a 
its province if it ventured to assert the im-’""™ 
possibility of an existence after death ; In reason. 
it may say that it knows nothing of it, 
but it is not likely to assume the dog- 
matic attitude of Hume on miracles and 
declare, “ There is no immortality.” “No 
science asserts,” Sir Oliver Lodge admits, 

“that our personality will cease a quarter 
of a century hence.” The verdict of 
science is merely negative. The attitude 
of philosophy is equally negative. Mr. 
A. E. Taylor, who may be taken as a fair 
representative of modern philosophy, 
writes: “ I should conclude, then, that 


Reason 
demands 
a future 
satisfac- 
tion, 
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the question of a future life must remain 
an open one for metaphysics. We seem 
unable to give any valid metaphysical 
arguments for a future life, but then, 
on the other hand, the negative pre- 
sumptions seem to be equally devoid of 
cogency.” 

In the absence of any legitimate pro- 
hibition on the part of science or philoso- 
phy and armed with our invincible desire 
for eternal life, we may take note of those 
intellectual problems which seem to sup- 
port our native instinct. The conditions 
under which our reasoning is carried on 
seem to force us to demand a future satis- 
faction. Thought seeks to weave its 
varied impressions into one pattern which 
shall include the whole; but, do what 
reason can, there are tangles here, loose 
ends there, and inharmonious strands that 
will not work into any fitting place. 
Thinking is our inevitable task, but think- 
ing is often anguish. It is conceivable 
that the temple of Truth is to be built up 
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by successive generations, none of whom 
shall behold its finished beauty but the 
last; yet every thinking mind demands 
its own satisfaction and insists upon its 
right’ to share in the glory of perfect 
knowledge. One may live a vicarious life 
and suffer a vicarious death because he 
believes that thereby, not only will he 
benefit the race, but that he will also 
himself enter into the land of his 
crowning glory. That is true, but merely 
to think vicariously, for future ages to 
enjoy the fruit of it, is a mockery. Why 
should he be made restless by a thirst for 
knowledge which can never be satisfied ? 
Both time and space are annihilated in 
his reason, why then should time anni- 
hilate him? That implies a tantalizing 
irrationality at the very heart of his 
reasoning. 

We can also recognize certain reasons Sores 
which the heart has for demanding immor- a future, 
tality. It has been love’s prerogative ever 
since human beings came into existence to 

12 
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deny death. Love and death have been 
sworn enemies from the day that Adam 
and Eve beheld their first-born lie bloody 
and motionless at their feet. Love has 
in this life no satiety nor even satisfaction. 
Every one knows how love speaks when 
death has barred our intercourse. “ He 
shall not return to me ;” “ Then,” protests 
the royal mourner, human here more than 
royal—* Then I shall go to him.” The 
imperial, royal moments—and they occur 
in the history of all who have loved and 
lost—are those sad hours when the be- 
reaved say, in spite of all difficulties and 
ignoring dark perplexities, “Then I shall 
go to him.” 

Indeed, for love itself eternity is needed ; 
her true dimensions swell out beyond the 
bounds of mortality. Love’s motions, 
both in anguish and in delight, scorn the 
time limits; for her, too, we may say: 
“A thousand years would be as a day 
and a day as a thousand years.” Michael 
Angelo, whose sound judgment is not 
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surpassed by the boldness of his imagina- 
tion, hails pure love as eternal. 


But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 

Of outward change, there blooms a deathless 
flower 

That breathes on earth the air of Paradise. 


Again, therefore, the question arises, 
Why have this divine faculty of affection, 
which brooks neither time nor death, 
if the grave eclipse it? Both purpose 
and sanction are lacking to thought and 
to love if existence here have no con- 
tinuance hereafter. 

Thus reason and affection, in a hundred 
different ways, raise their unanswerable 
claim that men were not made to die. 

But these reasons for immortality are These 
only contributory to the great stream of only cone 
intuition by which all, ignorant and in- 
tellectual alike, are compelled. Nor is 
it any derogation from the authority of 
our faith in immortality that it rests 
ultimately upon intuition. For intuition 


Objective 
response 


to internal 


demand. 
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is, if we may say so, the material of intel- 
lect, the primal base in which both life and 
consciousness abide. Intuition sets the 
problems for reason ; it is the source from 
which all formulated desires and all de- 
finite arguments flow. Intuition is nearer 
life; it is of itself one essential element 
of reality. Intuition must become, so far 
as possible, rational ; but it is greater than 
intellect, as the whole is greater than its 
parts. We formulate reasons for im- 
mortality because our desire commands 
them. 

I believe in the immortality of the 
human soul because my whole being 
demands it. 

(B) Underlying this belief is the as- 
sumption that this is a good world, made 
by a good God, who has not created men 
with a hunger which can never be 
satisfied, but has destined the permanent 
and ineradicable instincts of man _ to 
desire the blessings which are prepared 
for him. In other words, we believe that 
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because men hunger for immortality, 
therefore immortality is a fact; and that 
on the further assumption of the essential 
goodness of God and of His world. If 
one were forced to the belief that this 
world had no satisfaction for man’s 
deepest hungers, no response to his per- 
plexing problems, and no infinite loving- 
kindness back of all, then belief in 
immortality could be no more than a 
speculation. Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
in his introduction to the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1881, discussing the weight 
which is to be attached to religious beliefs 
because they are universally accepted, 
says: “In matters of religious belief it 
is scarcely ever the majority of men, far 
less all men, who are usually right. On 
the contrary, the minorities have time on 
their side ; and it is no argument for the 
truth of the Buddhist theory, for instance, 
that it has always been professed by a 
larger number of people than the Christian. 
. . . It is quite open to argument that 
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we may go so far as to say that whatever 
has been universally believed among men, 
in matters of religion, is probably false.” 
If Mr. Davids is referring to the ideas or 
truths about religion which have been 
common, he may be right, for all theories 
change with changing mental outlook, and 
the new theory, that nearer truth at its 
present stage, is first the possession of the 
few before it becomes in turn the doctrine 
of the many; but if Mr. Davids means 
that religion, which is a universal 
phenomenon, is false, having no _ basis 
in reality, and that the religious attitude 
to life and its problems is a mistaken one, 
then we are driven to the extraordinary 
conclusion that such an instinct as that of 
immortality, deep-seated in the heart of 
the race, fraught with heaviest conse- 
quences for love and for duty, and the 
spring of untold heroisms, “is probably 
false.” If such a verdict had to be 
accepted, then we may say good-bye to 
any hope of dealing rationally with our 
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world ; if such a view were taken seri- 
ously, it is a question whether the practical 
adaptations of man to natural forces, on 
which the whole of daily conduct is 
undertaken, would ever have begun. We 
are under the plain necessity of acting as 
if the world did have a real answer to the 
questions we put, and as if our funda- 
mental hungers were intended for satis- 
faction. We may say, with Mr. Fiske: 
‘«‘ Now, if the relation thus established in 
the morning twilight of Man’s existence 
between the Human Soul and a world 
invisible and immaterial is a relation of 
which only the subjective term is real and 
the objective term is non-existent, then, 
I say, it is something utterly without 
precedent in the whole history of 
creation.” | 

We have already given our reasons for 
believing in the infinite goodness of God, 
and one implication of that item in our 
creed is the assurance that our desire for 
eternal life is not futile, but is sanctioned 
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and confirmed by the facts of the case. 
Because we believe in God we cannot 
accept the proposition that our deepest 
desires are made to be fooled. From 
belief in the essential goodness of God 
there follows the assurance that some real 
experience waits to meet the instinctive 
demands of the race. 

Belief in As a matter of fact, belief in immor- 


tality rises tality rose into vigour whenever faith in 


in Goas God became faith in His eternal good- 
goodness. ness. When from out the dark the 
Israelites began to assert their assurance 
of a future blessedness, it was always 
based on their faith in the continued 
good will of Jehovah. In the 16th Psalm 
we read, for instance: “The Lord is the 
portion of mine inheritance and of my 
cup;... Yea, I have a goodly heritage ” ; 
then, out of this security in God’s loving 
kindness, there blossoms the assurance : 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; 
neither wilt Thou suffer Thine holy One 
to see corruption.” To be united in any 
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genuine fellowship with God is to rest in 
the great arms of almighty love; in these 
man’s native weakness is sustained by 
infinite strength, and his life is caught up 
in a life which will never fail. This is 
not an argument ; it is as far as possible 
from the kind of mental abstraction we 
call a speculation—it is just what it means 
to believe in God and to trust in Him. 
Speaking of the origin of the Jewish 
belief in immortality, the late Dr. A. B. 
Davidson says: “To the Old Testament 
saints, immortality seemed the corollary 
of religion, for immortality was the con- 
tinuance of fellowship with God. If 
religion was true, i.e. if God was, then 
that experience which religion was would 
continue, and men would live. . . . They 
(the Old Testament saints) did not reason : 
they felt, and they knew. They set the 
Lord before them ; and because He was 
at their right hand they were not moved, 
and every element of their being rejoiced. 
They had life with God, and they felt 
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that immortality was involved in their 
communion with Him. He was their 
God; and He was not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” The desire for 
immortality rises self-born in the human 
heart ; the justification of this faith is an 
experience of the sustaining goodness 


of God. 
Argu- Compared with this rich, fundamental 
ments for 
immor- assurance some of the arguments offered 
tality 


weak, in favour of our belief seem very thin. 
We have been asked to lay the weight of 
our hope for eternity on the assumption 
that what has once existed can never 
cease to exist. Tennyson trusts: 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


This ancient Greek axiom is, however, a 
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dogma whose authenticity is not convine- 
ing and of which, from the nature of the 
case, there can never be proof for or 
against. Similarly, we are asked to rest 
on another branch of the same argument 
—on the law of the conservation of 
energy. ‘This is an assumption that the 
sum of energy in the world is fixed and 
unchangeable. Through whatever changes 
energy may pass none of it is ever lost. 
Man’s life, with its powers of thought and 
feeling, is the highest production of this 
creative energy—it is not therefore pro- 
bable, indeed it is highly improbable, it 
should ever be lost. Yet, though there 
may not be absolute loss of any created 
product, there is often change into other 
forms of energy, indeed, life is little else 
than a continual process of modification ; 
and who can tell but death may be such 
a change as dissipates my personality into 
other and perhaps impersonal forces ¢ 


Any 
further 
confir- 
mations ! 
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Il—Z believe in the immortality of the human soul, 
THROUGH UNION WITH Gop 


Our primitive desire for the continuance 
of life after death has its final guarantee 
in an experience of union with God, a 
union established by simple fellowship or 
faith. No other justification of our belief 
can be compared with this, if indeed there 
is any other valid justification whatever. 

But if our faith in immortality rests 
thus ultimately upon an assurance of the 
goodness of God, are there any further 
assurances, any confirmation of this so 
great credulity? The issues at stake are 
great, they are no less than a justification 
of the common attitude we adopt towards 
the whole of life. Experience of an 
ordinary kind is not ignorant of the sense 
of eternity ; we have already taken note 
of a timeless element in common human 
love. “The soul looketh steadily for- 
ward,” says Emerson, “creating a world 
before her, leaving worlds behind her. 
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She has no dates, nor rites, nor persons, 
nor specialities, nor men. The soul 
knows only the soul, the web of events 
is the flowing robe in which she is clothed.” 
But we must ask ourselves, are there any 
other higher or more specific experiences 
which carry with them the prophecy of a 
life that is to be ? 

(A) We have already recognized in 
the nature and activities of our moral 
being the true kinship of man with God ; 
it is in the moral energies of life that our 
union with God is realized, and in them 
therefore is our hope of immortality con- 
firmed. To believe that God is good is 
to accept this world and man’s life in it 
as a whole moral order. This means that 
moral values are ultimate, they have their 
value in themselves. The world in which 
we live has its real meaning, not in the 
facts or events which constitute our or- 
dinary experience, but in the estimate we 
are forced by our moral nature to pass 
on such facts and events. Inherent in 


Our moral 
activities 
confirm 
our belief, 
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this attitude is expectation of some satis- 
fying moral harmony. To be a moral 
creature is to act on this belief; but the 
moral point of view is hopeless if death 
ends all. Dr. Galloway, in his “ Princi- 
ples of Religious Development,” writes, 
“Man would acquiesce more readily in 
the prospect of extinction if he were 
conscious he had brought his powers to 
full fruit and had realized all he had it in 
him to become. But it is just a convic- 
tion of this kind which is conspicuously 
absent. The moral life is the struggle 
after an ideal which is never attained. . . . 
He (the struggler) hopes there is a ful- 
filment beyond the present, and he be- 
lieves his sense of incompleteness would 
not be so real were it not prophetic of a 
future completion.” The need of im- 
mortality is specially confirmed by our 
moral postulates, and this need is itself 
a prophecy of it. | 
But it is not merely on the negative 
side that the moral life affords predictions 
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of the future: in every positive act of nvery 
obedience to duty there lies a primitive ok a 
sense of immortality. Whoever at the imation. 
command of conscience prefers a sacrifice 

to an indulgence is conscious of having 
entered into a higher state of being, a: 
worthier kind of life. Whoever makes 

a temporal renunciation at the command 

of eternal right knows that he has become 
thereby more truly alive. In righteous- 
ness and in love human vitality expands as 
flowers grow on their native soil. Every 
advance in moral refinement, each new 
approach to the will of God, is flavoured 
with a sense of fuller life. St. Paul briefly 
describes the condition of man before 
Christ begins His morally redeeming work 

in him as “ dead in trespasses and sins.” 
Whatever in man is most God-like—that 

has in it the promise of eternity. Holi- 
ness and love are the very substance of 
God’s being: as He lives these powers 
live also ; and whosoever has these same 
qualities abiding in him and in the mea- 


So Jesus 
taught. 
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sure in which they prevail, worked up 
into the warp and woof of his personal 
character, enters into a like deathless 
permanence. In human experience the 
validity of righteousness and love is most 
felt when some effort is involved in attain- 
ing them. As a matter of fact, the con- 
sciousness of something eternal in life is 
usually the product of a bitter struggle 
in which the pre-eminence of righteous- 
ness asserts itself after arduous victory. 
When moral right triumphs over easy 
acquiescence in self-will it proclaims its 
sovereign and eternal character. It alone 
is life. 

This seems to have been the mind of 
Jesus. In His teaching life was always 
sonship with God, and this sonship was 
always a moral union of man with God 
through faith. Whoever entered by sim- 
ple, childlike trust in the Father’s good- 
ness into the Kingdom of God had “ life.” 
Those who fed the hungry and clothed 
the naked, being thereby the children of 
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their Father in Heaven, « go away into 
eternal life.” Jesus insists that to follow 
Him, even at the cost of sacrifice, was to 
obey God, and such as thus followed 
Him, forsaking houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, “shall inherit 
everlasting life.” Speaking of the hard- 
ness which those who entered the King- 
dom must expect, Jesus declared, 
“Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadeth into life”; evidently 
outside this state of obedient sonship 
with God was death. The conception of 
life, thus defined as sonship with the 
divine Father, was dominant in the teach- 

ing of Jesus. It was simply “life”: sesus 
whether this life was a passing phase or vad of 
an eternal energy, He does not stop to “™” 
discuss, but it is difficult to understand 
His message if we do not recognize in 
this state of “life” the beginning of an 
eternal and blessed existence. The high- 

est good attainable was “life”—to win it 
would justify any sacrifice. ‘“ What shall 

13 
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a man be profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and forfeit his life ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
life?” (R.V.) All desirable blessings were 
included in the possession of life—to call 
it eternal and to trust it to be eternal 
seems a necessary inference. One of the 
authors of “ Contenti Veritatis,” the Rev. 
H. L. Wild, writes on this topic, “ It is 
this final thought that in all Jesus’ teach- 
ing illumines the mystery that surrounds 
man’s final destiny. Membership of the 
Kingdom and life appear in that teaching 
as practically identical. ‘To have hfes 
‘to inherit life,’ ‘the righteous into life 
eternal’: in all such cases ‘life’ and 
‘the kingdom’ are seen to be indis- 
tinguishable, and we may add in regard 
to the last instance that the word eternal 
is almost superfluous. . . . It was in fact 
inconceivable that the relationship of Son 
and Father as Jesus saw it existing be- 
tween man and God should terminate at 
death.” Such a sonship with God, once 
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established, was by its nature permanent. 
In strict agreement with this view are 
our Lord’s references to the blessed dead. 
He spoke of God as the God of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, “the God of the 
living and not of the dead.” In the 
act of faith which made men the sons 
of God, that bitter incongruity which 
poisons all our efforts after goodness is, 
in principle at least, transcended—this 
moral union established by faith is itself 
that life of which every moral victory was 
a promise. 

In this assurance of the eternal charac- ow Lora’s 
ter of life in union with God must lie the a — 
explanation of our Lord’s reticence about "7" 
our future existence. Sometimes we are 
surprised that on a topic so dear to our 
hearts and so vital to our peace Jesus 
should have said so little. There are 
many questions which we desire to ask 
for which He has no answer. Jesus refers 
to the resurrection of the dead and to the 
Judgment which follows. He appears 
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to take immortality for granted as He 
takes all the primal hungers of man to be 
valid. The only kind of existence here- 
after which appeared to Him worthy of 
consideration was life in sonship with 
God. The supremacy of this life was so 
authentic and satisfying that He had little 
to say about many of those problems 
about the dead with which our minds 
are busy. It was enough for Him that 
men should, through simple faith, become 
the children of God, for in that moral 
and religious union they were above the 
powers of death. “As He lives, they 
should live also”; and the life they 
would live after death was of the same 
kind, but inconceivably enriched out of 
the divine abundance of life. 

Again we are forced to confess that 
faith in immortality rests on union with 
God. 

The ee. (B) When Jesus rose from the dead 
tion of and made Himself manifest by ‘“ many 
‘infallible proofs ” Christ’s own belief was 
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justified and man’s common faith in im- 
mortality was happily confirmed. The 
Resurrection of Jesus did not, for the 
first time, make immortality real; were 
not Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, who 
lived long before Christ’s day, still alive 
with God? The Resurrection power was 
not wholly new—saints like Moses and 
Klijah apparently could not be holden of 
death. What was new in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus was His power, in the 
resurrection state, to make His new life 
known to the world and the power to 
impart to all believers of His eternal life. 
But these powers are conspicuously new ; 
they inaugurate a new beginning, the 
fruits of which will be gathered up only 
when God begins to count His own. 
One need not stumble at the unprece- 
dented, the miraculous character of the 
event, for it has guaranteed itself in 
countless cases of redeeming efficacy 
little short, in point of marvel, of the 
original fact. If any event of religious 
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worth ever rose in sovereign reality above 
the mists of doubt, the Resurrection of 
Jesus is one such. That Jesus lived 
again, authenticated His identity to many 
witnesses, and became a power in human 
lives unparalleled, is surely beyond doubt. 
The only proof of this stupendous asser- 
tion is the fact that Jesus lives and is 
known to be alive. That knowledge is 
the historic evidence. Any other kind of 
historic evidence would be unavailing. 
By what kind of external proof could you 
convince a man who was not willing to 
submit to Jesus that Jesus rose from the 
dead? Such a man has refused the one 
condition on which we can know that 
Jesus does live. Whoever is willing to 
trust Christ for help or guidance or salva- 
tion will know that what took place at 
Calvary has not silenced His voice, nor 
curtailed His divine power, nor cut Him 
off from the stream of human affairs. 
Who can say with what comfort that 
blessed fact has filled the hearts of men 
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who trembled lest their faith in immor- 
tality were, after all, only a delusion ? 
Who can tell with what assurances that 
known event has sustained sorrowing men 
and women in the day of their calamity ? 
This is one of those supreme facts before 
which language fails and only simple 
utterances are tolerable. If song will 
tell the story, it must clothe itself in the 
dignity of a simple rhyme: 

Jesus loves me, He will stay 

Close beside me all the way ; 


If I love Him, when I die 
He will take me home on high. 


The Resurrection of Jesus remains no Christ's 
isolated event in history, for besides the ee 
comfort it brings to the dying and the jeiatea 
assurances it imparts to the bereaved, it °™ 
has ushered in a new era of moral con- 
quest for men. We observed, in the 
chapter on the Holy Spirit, that after 
His death and rising again Jesus became, 
through the Holy Spirit, a more effective 
presence in the region of moral action. 
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Whatever be the explanation of this 
mysterious power, it is certain that Christ 
does now identify Himself with His 
followers in an intimacy so direct and 
immediate that the only experience we 
can compare with it is the indwelling of 
God in the human soul. Hence the 
Resurrection can impart to our belief 
in immortality a still further enhance- 
ment. If increasing spiritual conquest 
adds an ever richer sense of life, then such 
a sense has greatly enlarged prospects 
before it when Jesus dwells within, 
enlightening the conscience with visions 
of duty, and with inexhaustible resources 
renewing the will. The hope of immor- 
tality approaches ever nearer a_ solid 
conviction when Christ lives in a man, 
moulding heart and life into conformity 
to the will of God. If through the Holy 
Spirit of Jesus a man knows himself to be 
dead to sin, so far as his ruling passions 
are concerned, the sense of being alive 
becomes still stronger. Eternal life, so 
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far as it can be a known experience during 
our sojourn on earth, is the result of a 
progressive assimilation of the mind and 
power of Jesus. “If the Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, He that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” Paul argues that it is the indwell- 
ing Jesus who is the hope not only 
of immortality but of glory—the full- 
orbed life perfecting {itself in eternal 
reaches. 

It is again necessary to give warning No 
against mechanical conceptions of the ho eee 
operation of Jesus within the spirit of es dees 
man. As the Roman Catholic believes 
that when he has partaken of the con- 
secrated wafer he possesses henceforth a 
principle of immortal life within his body, 
so many good Protestants seem to think 
that Christ’s indwelling is a kind of semi- 
material germ from which an immortal 
life grows inevitably ; if the figure may 


It is 
religious. 
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be used, it is an inoculation of the soul 
with a holy, life-giving bacillus. We 
cannot too clearly keep in mind the 
spiritual character of all true religious 
experience. Christ’s relationship to us 
is a personal union, a union which is 
perfected only as a man allows Jesus to 
possess his confidence, his obedience, and 
his love. The risen Christ must be 
spiritually apprehended and enjoyed. 
With this caution, the Christian posi- 
tion is plain—the hope of immortality 
grows in confidence as our spiritual 
nature is strengthened through faith in 
Jesus. ‘The true evidence,” says the 
late Dr. McLaren, “for immortality lies 
in the deep experience of the Christian 
spirit. It is when a man can say ‘ Thou 
art the strength of my heart’ that the 
conviction springs up, inevitable and 
triumphant, that such a union can no 
more be severed by the accident of 
physical death than a spirit can be 
wounded by a sword; and that there- 
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fore he has right to say further: “and 
Thou art my portion for ever.” 

III. But there are moments in the Finally 
career of every man when he sinks back fs in God’s 
from his Christian altitudes into the lower oi 
level of common intuition, when he is 
haunted with fear and is forced to ask 
himself, “ But do I possess this spirit in 
such fulness that 1 can comfort myself 
with the assurance of my own blessed im- 
mortality?” That God should raise 
Jesus from the dead seems natural and 
right, but it is an entirely different ques- 
tion when a man asks, “ Will He raise 
me from the dead?” Where is a man to 
flee for comfort at such times? Where can 
he shelter himself against his own fears ? 
The one hope is to turn back again to 
our first intuition and throw ourselves, as 
wearied children, on God’s fatherly good- 
ness. A man may well tremble at the 
thought of death and judgment, if all 
that stands between him and eternal con- 
demnation is the measure of his moral 
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union with God. We must again cast 
ourselves on God’s love. Though we 
have failed in obedience, thereby jeopar- 
dizing our hopes for the future, we can 
still have faith in Him. He is Father to 
all who trust Him ; and on His fatherli- 
ness we at last lay down our burdens and 
silence all anxieties. For of whatever 
things we may be doubtful, “we are 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus.” 


Note ON THE FaTE OF THE IMPENITENT 


As we are here dealing with a confes- 
sion of our faith in its essential elements, 
we are not under obligation to examine 
the prospects of those who die in their 
sins. On the ultimate state of such as 
refuse to acknowledge the divine good 
will, Jesus has spoken some solemnizing 
words—words which give a depth and a 
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terror to evil-doing of which this genera- 
tion seems largely ignorant. But it was 
our Lord’s practice to urge upon His 
hearers the possible awful disaster which 
would befall them if they neglected their 
opportunities; He did not provide them 
with a criterion by which they might sit 
in judgment upon their neighbours. The 
inference from our Lord’s teaching is not 
difficult to draw—whoever refuse the 
offer of salvation in the Kingdom of God 
do thereby deliberately cut themselves off 
from “life.” But who those are that 
thus expose themselves to an awful future 
reward, we are not in a position to say. 
Nor can we infer from the use of the term 
“ everlasting darkness ” that an endless tor- 
ment is awaiting the wicked, because if 
only those who are united to God in faith 
have “ life,” it seems as if those who were 
not thus united to God must perish. We 
are not ina position to understand the last 
state of the impenitent, nor does the ques- 
tion belong to the Essentials of our Faith. 


CHAPTER VI 


*“T BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AS 
THE ORGAN OF A RENEWED HUMANITY.” 


“*God gave Him to be head over all things to the Church, 
which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all.” —Epuesians i. 22-3. 


*T BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH oF CuHrRIsT” 


HEN a man says, “I believe in 
God,” he expresses his conviction 

about a fact eternally existing ; when he 
says, “I believe in the Church,” he is 
witnessing to a fact only ideally existing. 
By the Church is meant a community of 
human beings, an order of society divinely 
organized for the purposes of the divine 
will. Every man’s faith must include 
some things which already are—on such 
realities his life is based; it must also 


include some things which are not yet 
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—by that assumption all his energies are 
fired. God is a fact to be known and 
apprehended, the Church is an ideal to 
be reverenced and realized. Facts whose 
significance is beyond the horizon of 
ordinary vision and ideals which are beyond 
the range of present attaimment—these are 
the objects on which faith can exercise itself. 
It is usual to describe the Church in Titles for 
ancient and impressive terms as “ The Church, 
Holy Catholic Church,” thereby insisting 
on its moral temper and its universal 
sway. Some have found its authority to 
be vested in an apostolic succession of 
officers, while others see the guarantee 
of its real power in the possession of the 
Sacraments and the Word. In moments 
of enthusiasm St. John pictured the 
community of Christian believers as the 
“Bride of Christ ”—*“ And I, John, saw 
the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of Heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband.” 
St. Paul conceives the Church as the 
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body of Christ—a figure which he has 
developed in considerable detail. In the 
mind of a devout Jew there hovered over 
the cities of men a pattern of Heavenly 
beauty, of which Jerusalem, fondly ideal- 
ized, was the earthly replica; and the 
Church was identified with this Heavenly 
Jerusalem—*“ The Jerusalem which is from 
above is free, which is the mother of us all.” 
ane Ushered into history under these 


Church an i 5) : 
august august and inspiring titles, the com- 


tion. munity of Christ’s people has been led 
to look upon itself as the one divine 
institution among the various aggrega- 
tions and organizations which men and 
women have formed for themselves. The 
union of two people in holy wedlock has 
carried divine sanction with it for all 
Christians ; the home is a sphere of 
service on which the divine blessing has 
rested ; and the larger unity of persons 
in one city was recognized as reflecting 
somehow a divine intention; but the 
communion of believing persons claimed 
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to be the human institution on which 
God had lavished His special concern. 
Many and varied were the figures em- 
ployed to describe its functions: it is the 
net, gathering sinners out of the world 
as fish are caught out of the sea; it 
is the Ark, within whose strong walls 
beleaguered and distressed souls are saved 
from the Deluge; it is the City of God, 
whose protection secures for its citizens 
eternal peace ; it is the tree of life, whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. 
So the conception of the Church mounts 
into a place of unapproachable supremacy. 
It cannot surprise us if her champions 
usurp exclusive claims for this marvellous 
institution : “ He cannot have God for his 
Father,” says Cyprian, “ who has not the 
Church for his mother.” “Beyond the 
pale of the Church,” Calvin writes, “no 
forgiveness of sins, no salvation can be 
hoped for.” Every historian, every secular 
writer, every educated man, indeed, any 
one who will look at facts in their right 
14 
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perspective, must be impressed by the 
grandeur with which the Church of 
Christ has adorned herself. For a brief 
moment, in the hurry of industrial in- 
vention or in the heated hours of social 
struggle, she may be ignored, but both 
because of historic significance and an 
unparalleled self-consciousness she arrests 
attention. While to the devout Christian, 
who reverently rejoices in the sacred 
privilege of worship, there is no language 
too high or too noble to use in the service 
of his Church’s praise. The passionate 
attachment of a Jew for God’s Temple 
in Jerusalem, and the moving poetry he 
uttered to glorify it, have been carried 
over and laid in tribute to Christ’s Church. 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall 
prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces. 
For my brethren and companions’ sake, I will now 
say, Peace be within thee. 
Because of the House of the Lord our God I will 
seek thy good. 
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Against this so inspiring panoply of me 
praise the impartial observer is forced ty * 
to place an interrogation. He sees the ©: 
Church catholic in name, but in fact 
riven asunder into a hundred pieces ; holy 
by profession, but in reality strangely 
mixed, sometimes more than touched 
with vice, always more or less tinged with 
insincerity ; the bride of Christ in theory, 
but in history often the coy lover of 
earthly power; her walls are called 
“salvation,” but within abides a jarring 
spirit of schism which neither prosperity 
nor adversity can exorcise; her priests, 
according to their own pretensions, are 
ministers of the Most High, but some of 
them can fight kings with sharper weapons 
than swords, and statesmen with a crafti- 
ness unequalled. On the friendliest 
estimate, the Church presents herself as 
an institution served by a mixed crowd 
of worshippers, some of them sincere and 
noble persons, some of them mere self- 
seekers ; sometimes by humble and learned 
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teachers, and sometimes by haughty 
ecclesiastics. 
What are What then is a man to believe about 
Voie the Church? Are we to take it on its 
aon own estimate of itself or on that of 
its critics? In His infinite wisdom it 
hath pleased God to leave the immediate 
Immeai- origin of the Church in doubt. Wendt, 


summed 
ofthe’ one of the most careful exponents of the 


Church ne 
an organi. Leaching of Jesus, after explaining our 


zation ,, Lord’s repeated instructions to His dis- 
ciples on the superiority of humble 
brotherliness over all claims of rank or 
title, proceeds: “So far as He thought 
of the further unfolding of the Kingdom 
of God as a whole on the ground of the 
Jewish religious community, He could 
represent the members of the Kingdom 
as a free society, bound together by no 
external rule, but only by inward attach- 
ment to Him and His gospel, by trust in 
the fatherly love of God, and by mani- 
festation of brotherly love to one another, 
according to the character of the free and 
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only morally and religiously conditioned 
society in which, during His life, His 
disciples were united with Him as their 
Master, and thereby with one another.” 
On the other hand, Bishop Gore repre- 
sents those who take an opposite view. 
“It is conceivable,” he says, “that our 
Lord might have proclaimed a certain 
body of truth, and then left it to make 
its own way, to advance by its own 
weight, among mankind. He might 
have scattered truth at random, ‘like 
bread upon the waters,’ over the area 
of human need. But in fact He did 
something different: He enshrined the 
truth deliberately in an organized society.” 
That the Church has its origin, as it 
owes its continued being, to Christ can- 
not be doubted, but it is not clear that 
He definitely and deliberately organized 
it. However the Church came to be, 
whether it arose by the direct foundation 
of Jesus, or grew inevitably out of His 
indwelling presence in the hearts of 
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believers; whether it has perpetuated 
itself by virtue of apostolic succession, 
or by its power to meet the ascending 
needs of humanity ; whether its servants 
are priests with exclusive office or 
ministers whose highest honour is to be 
useful; these are, after all, subsidiary 
matters, though they have absorbed an 
inordinate amount of time and skill in 
past ages. This generation has happily 
escaped from the spell with which an 
impressive institution would thrust itself 
upon mankind; it is satisfied to rank 
the dignity of any institution on the 
power it possesses for present good. 
When I say “I believe in the Church 
of Christ,’ I am not expressing any 
judgment upon apostolic succession, nor 
upon any external or sacerdotal functions 
—these are trivialities—I am expressing 
my faith in an institution because I 
believe it has within itself those moral 
and spiritual resources which are more 
needed by mankind than the benefits 
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which any other human _ organization 
can offer. 

I. For the Church is the body of The 
Christ. Even if it be necessary to strip Soncusl 
this phrase of some of the finer fancies eee 
which have been woven round it, it 
does no more than express the truth. 
The New Testament furnishes abundant 
evidence of our Lord’s conviction that 
His cause would continue after His 
cruel death—one parable after another 
foretells the story of future growth, slow 
and mixed; it also clearly indicates that 
this future would be bound up with the 
twelve disciples and those who, after 
them, entered the Kingdom of God— 
else what mean the warnings about 
persecutions and hardships these disciples 
would encounter for His name’s sake ? 
Moreover, on the assumption that what 
we have already found it compulsory to 
say of Christ’s divine significance for 
the human race is a proper estimate of 
Jesus, we are further compelled to believe 
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that His gospel, reinforced by His living 
personality, must perpetuate itself in the 
life and conduct of His followers. Dr. 
Oman is surely right in his contention 
that “Jesus thought the new gospel 
would create its own organization.” The 
Church is without doubt the creation 
of Jesus; as long as she lives she is 
bound to preserve His gospel and His 
spirit. Whatever names she gives her- 
self, the Church cannot conceive of her- 
self apart from Jesus. Her beginning, 
her name, her history, even her unfounded 
pretensions, are all based on that assump- 
tion. She may misunderstand the gospel 
of Jesus, and make external rite what 
was originally an evangelic fervour ; she 
may wander far into the highways of 
carnal ambition, rather than walk on 
lowly paths with her Master, and she 
may allow herself to be mastered by 
forces which it is her prerogative to 
control; but she can never get away 
entirely from the ground of her existence. 
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Against the possibility of a final 
apostasy the Church possesses two 
guarantees. 

(a) The first guarantee against any rye 
complete rupture with her original in- Ch™? 


possesses 
tention is to be found in the possession 9° 


Word, 
of the Word of God, which, however 
she understands it or misunderstands it, 
she professes to teach. In that sacred 
Scripture are enshrined the story of the 
ways of God with man, first in the 
religious history of the Jews, and then 
in the record of the life, teaching, and 
death of Jesus, together with an account 
of the first manifestations of the grace 
and power Jesus conferred on men. ‘To 
that standard of good and God-like 
living she must come back, and _ has 
always come back. In that life-giving 
Word there is a grace which, in spite 
of all her sin or folly, has power to 
restore faith and purify morals, for it is 
nothing else than the presence of God 
in human history, 
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This Word of God is an anchor which 
keeps the Church within the sacred waters 
of divine truth ; or, to change the figure, 
it is an ark which saves human life, in its 
divine intention, armid the worries or 
trivialities or heated passions of common 
experience. Preaching and expounding 
the truths enshrined in the Bible, the 
Church is sowing the seed which has 
virtue in itself to heighten moral ideals, 
to reinforce the soul in its battle against 
the tyranny of things seen, and to bring 
man into that fellowship with God 
where blossom all desirable virtues. 
Where loyally administered and faith- 
fully preached, this Word of God has 
a spiritual life able to create and to repeat 
those blessed experiences which took 
place when Jesus was on earth. Like 
the gospel itself, the Bible has proved 
“the power of God unto salvation.” 
And when the same life as is described 
within its pages begins to move his 
heart, then a man “can only look upon 
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it as an actual miracle in history, standing 
there before his eyes that, as he opens the 
Scriptures, he finds there a new world, a 
new home for the new personal life that 
has begun in himself, and which must 
begin in every man in the same way— 
a world whose revelations have become 
the abiding law of his life” (Herrmann). 
Interpreting to man his own destiny, 
setting him the supreme task of his life, 
exposing his inmost weaknesses and then 
opening doors of hope beside every deso- 
lating experience, the Word of God is 
more needed by every man than the 
bread he eats. In the long and arduous 
process by which man has wrestled on 
towards higher thoughts and modes of 
living, his strong guide, now warning 
against deep dangers, now directing along 
narrow shelves of rock, and always keep- 
ing the summit in view, has been the 
Word of God. There is one path which, 
amid many alluring ways, every man 
must find, and on his success in striking 
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it depends the ultimate success or eclipse 
of his manhood—that course of humble, 
reverent, and righteous behaviour has its 
chart most clearly defined in the Bible. 
Because all generations must face this 
business of personal character, whatever 
other business they undertake, they re- 
quire that light on their path which the 
Scripture alone provides. In the words 
of Auguste Sabatier, “‘ What can we say 
of the Bible which would not fall short of 
the reality? It is the book of all books, 
light of the conscience, bread of the soul, 
leaven of all reforms. It is the lamp 
that hangs from the arched roof of the 
sanctuary, to give light to those who are 
seeking God. The destiny of holiness on 
earth is irrevocably linked with the destiny 
of the Bible.” 

The Church is a community of ordinary 
persons, and if it happens to exercise a 
beneficent influence higher than that of 
any other organization of the same human 
beings, it is largely because the Word of 
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God, which it exists to unfold, recreates 
men and women and sends them forth as 
a purifying fire throughout the various 
vocations in which they are engaged. 

*T believe in the Church of Christ,” 
because through the ministry of the Word 
the Church has a grace to bestow which 
transforms sinners. 

(6) The second guarantee of thethe _ 
Church’s continued validity is the pre- saree z 
sence of her living Lord always with aiine : 
her. The Church is not a dead body 
of Jesus, preserving His likeness as an 
embalmed mummy retains the features 
of some person who once lived; the 
Church is a living body, created by the 
vital energy of her spiritual Lord; organ- 
ized, in whatever form seems most con- 
gruous to His purpose, by obedience to 
the hidden impulses of the same presence ; 
and guided by His leadership to success 
in ever-extending campaigns. ‘“ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world” was His promise, and it has been 
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continuously fulfilled. We have seen 
that Jesus still lives through His Holy 
Spirit, the imminent power of God in the 
world. Amid much confusion and blind- 
ness, the Church has always had the 
knowledge that the real guarantee of her 
greatness was the possession of Jesus in 
His spiritual presence. This is quite 
frankly a supernatural feature, nor has 
any Christian the slightest difficulty in 
acknowledging the unique and inexplic- 
able character of this claim. Whatever 
solution comes along to swallow up the 
uniqueness of such a fact, we are here 
concerned with the fact and not with the 
explanation, and this is the fact—in a 
sense which cannot be used of any other 
leader or person, the Church declares 
that her Lord abides with her, reviving 
old powers, quickening new enterprise, 
making the weak strong and dumb men 
to become eloquent. To ignore this 
latent spring of beneficent energy is to 
completely misunderstand the significance 
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of the Christian Church. We imagine 
that if there is any way of retaining, even 
in a modified form, the presence of Jesus 
in the world, with all that such a possi- 
bility involves, every man would hail that 
prospect with unqualified delight. 

Now, only a Church, that is a community 
of persons united for that end, can retain 
this most blessed presence; or, to put, it 
from the other point of view, only in the 
Church can Christ live and continue to 
exercise His redeeming power. 

Christ lives now in the world as the cere as 
Holy Spirit of God. For that belief we needs a 
have previously given our reasons. But munity of 
spiritual influences are peculiarly social. ” — 
By its nature a spirit is the common pos- 
session of two or more persons—the spirit 
of democracy or aristocracy is not what 
one man feels, it is the inner temper shared 
by a body of persons. ‘The spirit of truth 
is not merely one right mental result in 
one mind, it stands fora common attitude 
towards the facts of experience. ‘Io quote 
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from Dr. Ward in “ The Realm of Ends,” 
“The objective mind, to use Hegel’s 
phrase, is. not something transcendent, 
existing aloof and apart: it is, on the 
contrary, the informing spirit immanent 
in the whole, whereby the several parts 
rise upwards towards a higher, common 
life: in this sense it is as he terms it, ‘ the 
unity of the individual and the general.’ ” 
Not only is truth a social fact, but morality 
has also its being in a common felt re- 
lationship towards events and their values. 
The moral feelings come to birth in the 
intercourse of one individual with another : 
the particular moral standard of any in- 
dividual is largely the creation of his moral 
environment; his ideals of conduct are 
determined by the conditions under which 
his days are spent. All those elements of 
our being, such as knowledge and morals, 
which we call “spiritual,” come to 
their being and exercise their activities 
in some circle or community of people. 
Spirit is essentially social: apart from 
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society can neither be known nor 
enjoyed. 

Wherefore Jesus, as the Holy Spirit, 
requires a community of persons in whom 
He may dwell, a more or less numerous 
company of believers who are united in 
the possession of the same spirit, busy 
in the common task of applying that 
spirit to the varying conditions of life, and 
all the while recognizing the source of 
their inspiration in one common Spiritual 
Presence. “Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name,” i.e. where 
there is a society, “there am I in the 
midst of them”; such was the promise of 
Jesus. One believer can only know that 
his religious experience rises from Jesus 
and is not a personal imagination when he 
is aware of other persons coming under 
the same saving influence, and sharing 
the same sense of its original source. If 
Jesus lives in spiritual presence in the 
world, there must be a society in which 
His Spirit dwells, the guardian of His 

15 
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Person and the guarantee of His nearness. 
In one of the letters of the late Mr. J. R. 
Green, dealing generally with the “ clerical 
career,” he writes: “If I exult at the 
destiny which God has given the Church 
which I love, it is simply because I 
believe in the Inspiration of the Church, 
in its guidance by the Spirit of God... . 
Such an indwelling Spirit, such a guidance, 
most admit in words. But they ask, where 
are we to find its voice? Not surely in 
the decision of Churches, for they vary. 
On which side of their controversies are 
we to look for the Spirit of God? But is 
not this to forget that the Spirit dwells in 
the Church, not in the Churches, that its 
voice is the voice of Christendom, not of 
this or that part of it?” Then Mr. Green 
proceeds to show that this possession of 
the Spirit, not by an individual nor by a 
particular Church, but by Christendom, 
has oftentimes, indeed always, expressed 
itself in the public Christian conscience 
rather than in doctrinal agreement. But 
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the point which concerns us is his emphasis 
on the social quality of the Holy Spirit of 
Jesus. 

The abiding of a living Lord among the 


< Church 
men depends upon the existence of a has 


oes : brought 
believing community who are possessed God and 


by Him. If any individual were to trace f° 72%™ 
the course of that providence by which he 
became aware of the love of God for him 
and of the grace of Jesus towards him, he 
would be obliged to admit that it was 
through the Church he had entered into 
this priceless treasure. The Church bore 
witness of the gospel of Jesus, presented 
the offer of God’s love to him among other 
men, surrounded him by the example of 
good character which Christ had inspired 
and imparted to him in varied ways, a 
share of that charity which had its birth in 
love for Jesus. Without such a com- 
munity, possessing His Spirit and in some 
measure perpetuating His holy charity, it 
is difficult to see how an eternally living 
Lord could advance the religious interests 


The 
Church 
also an 
ideal. 
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of humanity. “God cannot disclose 
Himself,” says Herrmann, “to all men 
without distinction ; He holds indeed the 
guidance of every life in His hand, but 
He can open His inner Self only to such 
as are in the Church, i.e. in the fellowship 
of such as trust in Him. Our experience 
that the Gospel helps others gives us also 
an ability to accept it for ourselves. 
Hence, when Christians interest them- 
selves in us Christ comes near us. The 
proposition that the Church is the Mother 
of believers is not understood in its true 
sense until we think of her, with Luther, 
as ‘a Christ-like, holy people.’” 

There is thus manifestly an ideal side to 
the Church. Whatever graces she may 
present to the world at any time, they are 
far short of the moral and spiritual glory 
which might belong to her, which indeed 
ina sense belong to her, for she has within 
reach of her faith and piety all the resources 
of the risen Lord. So much was felt from 
the beginning of the Church, for the name 
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chosen to describe the community of 
believers, “ ecclesia,” had a peculiarly 
transcendental signification at that time. 
“Later Judaism,” says Schurer, “ seems 
already to have made a distinction in the 
use of the two terms, and such an one that 
‘synagogue’ designated the congregation 
more on the side of its empirical reality, 
‘ecclesia’ more on that of its ideal signifi- 
cation ; synagogue being the associated 
congregation as constituted in some one 
place; ecclesia, on the other hand, the 
assembly of those called by God to salva- 
tion.” Hence, also those high terms used 
by St. Paul in his account of the Church 
have their justification—he was looking 
at her in what she might become. It is 
when lovers of the Church speak of her as 
she appears to them in her invisible glory 
that Philistine critics seem to find so much 
inflated pretension in ecclesiastical talk. 
But the man who has seen something of 
the possible good in store for him in Jesus 
will not easily find words high enough or 
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images too exalted to describe what, in her 
essence, the Church of Christ is. It is 
this sense of a supreme good being vested 
in her existence which accounts for the 
popularity of High Church doctrines in 
various parts of Christendom. Even 
earnest Protestants, especially among the 
adherents of the Presbyterian order, have 
exercised great ingenuity in seeking to dis- 
cover some impressive titles which, while 
not ascribing sacerdotal dignity to the 
Church, will effectually raise her above 
comparison with other organizations. But 
the one possession which gives glory to the 
Church is simply her possession of the 
Spirit of Jesus, and precisely in the measure 
in which that holy power is allowed to 
guide her enthusiasms. The institution 
which is guardian and ambassador for these 
spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus is 
evidently an institution above all others ; 
it deals immediately with those interests 
which remain always man’s chief concern ; 
it comes to humanity where it is weakest 
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in order to replenish it from the divine 
fullness ; and it is charged by Jesus the 
Lord to exercise those virtues of charity 
and love which are the saving salt of 
society. 

“T believe in the Church of Christ,” 
because, besides being the minister of 
the Word of God, it is the continued 
incarnation, in measure, of the Lord 
Jesus. 

II. What is the significance of this For what 
twofold ministry of the Church? What Church. 
is present in the world if the Church is a pains 
body more or less responsive to Christ her 
head ? The simple answer to these ques- 
tions is that, in so far as the Church is true 
to those claims which she makes for herself, 
Jesus is still present among men. God 
drew near to our race in Jesus ; He is abid- 
ing still with man through Christ, who 
inspires the Church. The Church acknow- 
ledges that she is pledged to forward the 
cause of Jesus. But what is that cause / 

We have seen that Christ lived and died 


For the 
Kingdom 
of God. 
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and rose again to found on earth the King- 
dom of God. The Kingdom of God is the 
Rule of God among men through men who 
humbly recognize the authority of that 
rule in their own lives: it is a society of 
people lifted above the trivialities and the 
sins of common ambition by love of God in 
Christ Jesus, and bound by every considera- 
tion of gratitude to carry the blessings 
of this rule to others. The coming of the 
Kingdom into a man’s heart is like the 
coming of health to an invalid: diseases 
of the soul are healed and the pain or hurt 
of the wound is cured. The primary 
effect of this presence in a man is the 
possession of life, life purified and 
redeemed. As life, this possession of the 
Kingdom comes only to itself in holy 
and loving intercourse with other men, with 
men of like spirit for its own refreshment, 
with men of another spirit to bring them 
under the sway of Christ’s saving powers. 
As the Church exists to be the body of 
Christ, it is her first concern to establish 
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the Kingdom of God among men in holy 
love. 

There is thus a double task before the ae 
Church: she is presented with a problem fore the 
which is not single but complex. On ae 
the one hand she must deal with indi- 
viduals, seeking to bring them to salvation 
through faith in her Lord, and on the other 
hand she must hold herself responsible for 
an unfailing endeavour to secure a recog- 
nition of the Rule of God in the world. 

To some these two duties are really one, 
for they believe that if individuals are 
brought to trust Jesus, God’s Rule in the 
world will follow as a consequence : while 
others are inclined to regard these two 
branches of the Church’s calling as inhar- 
monious if not opposing ideals, for they 
believe that if men are taught to look upon 
their own soul’s salvation as their chief 
concern, by that pre-occupation they are 
unable to throw themselves into the service 
of God’s Rule on the earth. In our opinion 
they are both wrong; the truth seems to 
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lie here, as so often, in the mean. If 
individual salvation is exclusively con- 
sidered, a man’s relation to society is in- 
evitably vitiated, for he looks upon all 
such relations as opportunities for the 
furtherance of his own consecration. Thus 
we find many men in all the Churches who 
do not so much as recognize their respon- 
sibility as Christians for the establishment 
of the Rule of God in commercial and social 
life. Itis difficult to avoid the impression 
that the Church, by her too exclusive 
attention to personal character, is in part 
to blame for this harmful misunder- 
standing. If we had taught our people to 
recognize that salvation is to be realized 
through faith in Jesus and through the 
service of justice and brotherliness as the 
interest of His Kingdom, there might not 
have been this apathy to the establishment 
of Christ’s Rule which has long marked the 
Church’s history. We are far from 
ignoring the splendid service the Church 
has done in awakening the public con- 
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science in the interests of the poor and the 
sick and the oppressed : but if we mistake 
not, these have been looked upon as by- 
products of salvation, not the essential 
reality of conversion. 

On the other hand, we take it to be an The 


impossible task to introduce the Rule of Sane 


God among men unless by men who have Pes 
first of all passed through the purging fires 
of contrition and cleansing in the blood of 
Jesus. The Kingdom of God isa high aim, 
higher than bread or houses or wages. It 
includes these, but only as stepping-stones 
to a higher manhood. The Church must 
ever recognize the divine height to which 
Jesus has carried the ideal of manhood 
and of society. The Church will have 
sadly served her day if she minimize the 
summons of Jesus to a God-like character, 
in order to help on any passing movement, 
however valuable, for a reconstruction of 
the present economic basis of society. 
There is no need to make men too indi- 
vidualistic, and therefore anti-social, by 
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emphasizing the preliminary necessity of 
conversion for any really valuable service of 
humanity, but the Church must follow her 
Lord in declaring that the end of conversion 
is tomake men brothers with Jesus, children 
of God, workers together for the establish- 
ment of the divine will. The Church will 
serve the day that is to be, towards which 
all good men look, the great day of the 
Lord, in merciful not in monitory judg- 
ment, if she insists that the only road to the 
golden gates of some new Jerusalem is 
along a_ blood-strewn path of personal 
redemption. 

aie It will be evident that there is here a 

ed rin practical difficulty, which doubtless ac- 

problem, counts for the hesitancy which is apparent 
in the Church’s efforts to-day. So long as 
she had to deal with souls as sin-stricken 
victims, her course was easy—she could 
point the way of salvation. Now she is 
being forced to recognize—and willingly 
recognizes—the new and overwhelming 
social needs, but her grip upon her own 
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weapons is slackened. She has the sword 
of the Spirit indeed, but is not sure how, 
before the present evils, she ought to use 
it. Some are running headlong into the 
social mélée, seeking to drag the Church 
with them ; others are despondingly crying 
that the world has ceased to be interested 
in the Gospel. 
The situation is not an easy one. ‘The For it en. 


croaches 


difficulty lies here. The task of theupon | 
Church has assumed a complexity hitherto ana 
unknown. Perhaps when Christianity first ares 
faced heathen civilizations in Greece and 
Rome, she had a similar task, but not often 

since has her enemy been so manifold in 

his powers. For whenever the question of 
establishing the rule of God is seriously 
faced, we are into the whirl and turmoil 

of social, economic, and political problems. 
Evidently some of the tasks inevitable in 

the doing of God’s will on earth must lead 

into economic and political regions. That 

itself is a serious consideration for the 
Church. Moreover, any single proposal to 
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bring in the Kingdom of God in society 
involves the question of how to do it. 
Whenever the “how ” is asked, different 
minds will have different solutions. With 
which of two conflicting methods is the 
Church to identify herself? Has she the 
knowledge requisite to pass a reliable 
judgment ? In most cases the intervention 
of the Church as such would only add 
further complications and render more 
difficult the object she had in view. The 
Church, for instance, cannot doubt that a 
“living wage” is essential to the develop- 
ment of a true manhood, and therefore 
part of the will of God: but she cannot 
say what amount constitutes a living wage, 
for that depends upon a variety of social 
and economic conditions. It may be 
immediately apprehended by every en- 
lightened Christian conscience that certain 
wages, common in our day, are wholly 
inadequate to a worthy home-life ; and it 
is difficult to justify her silence on this 
topic: but she might easily hinder further 
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and necessary increase of living wage by 
throwing all her forces into the support of 
some particular figure. 

Nor do these difficulties end the case. 

The Kingdom of God must be co-extensive 
with the whole life of man. It enters the 
home, and the market, and the Senate, and 
every social organization. It aims at regu- 
lating on principles of brotherhood, and on 
that principle alone, all human relation- 
ships—business, money making and 
spending, education, capital and labour, 
national and international affairs. It is 
plainly a practical impossibility for the 
Church to attempt any genuine regulation 
of so multifarious duties. The Church 
cannot perform the functions at once of 
the home, the city council, the trades 
union, and the Parliament. 

How then can the Church, in face of rhe 
such difficulties, fulfil her high calling as the oe 
body of Jesus? In answer to this problem, the whole 

WOrK O 


we fall back upon the method of our Lord. {7° Kae 
He inculcated always brotherly love, but ®™ 
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did not hold Himself bound to say what 
was a brotherly division of a certain pro- 
perty in dispute. He gave the personal 
summons to sonship with God, plainly 
expounded the principles of brotherhood 
which alone were regulative in the King- 
dom of God, and gave illustration of how 
such principles might be applied in certain 
cases, trusting to the new law of love to 
lead His followers into all moral soundness 
of human relationship. Jesus attacked all 
evil at its root—in the heart of man; He 
set all good in its only sure keeping,—in 
the redeemed heart of man. 

Thus the Church, following her Lord, 
must keep herself to essential personal 
goodness as her chief task. She will 
minister the things of God, and thereby 
administer the will of God. She must 
uplift Jesus, both in what He has made of 
our manhood and what He has done and 
suffered to make our manhood such. In 
His Cross she will find the living centre, 
the harmonious peace, the ultimate recon- 
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ciliation of all divergences, personal and 
social. In this way she will be able to 
impart eternal significance to the indi- 
vidual and make of him such moral 
material as can be worked into a holy 
commonwealth of God. For an individual 
cannot allow himself to be mere means to 
an end—he must be an end in himself. 
He desires a grip on life which will hold 
him for ever, dear always to himself, dear, 
if he may, to God and to the universe for 
ever. Thus the Church begins by seek- 
ing to save the lost, that is, any one and 
every one who, for any reason whatever, 
is living in bondage to the things seen and 
temporal. 

But ever, and seriously and intelligently, atso for 
the preachers of Christ’s evangel should si" 
expound salvation as membership of a ites 
Kingdom whose law is service. The 
Church cannot undertake the work of the 
Kingdom in all its ramifications, but she 
must follow Jesus and strive to keep alive 
faith in the ideal of the Kingdom, sending 

16 
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forth members pledged to seek its estab- 
lishment. In the fellowship of Christ’s 
people there ought to be kindled a holy 
love which will fire Churchmen with 
enthusiasm for this Commonwealth of God. 
Other men may seek to make our homes 
purer and healthier, our amenities larger, 
and our international relations more 
friendly—Church-members must, if they 
are to be true to Jesus and to the Spirit 
which dwelleth in them. Wherever else 
healing and redeeming forces emerge, 
they ought to flow from the Church of 
Christ as water flows from a fountain. 
Then the continued existence of the 
Church would be guarantee that society 
will have no rest until all injustice and 
all unbrotherliness have been removed and 
the souls of men are healed in the pardon- 
ing love of God. 

In her ideal the Church presents the 
one effective organ for the redemption of 
humanity. With the presence of her Lord 
animating all her energies, she ought to be 
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the ark of God’s covenant with the race. 
Nor can there be any doubt that with all 
her failings the Church has kept alive an 
ideal of manhood which has fired all gener- 
ous enthusiasm of the past. Indeed, her 
present difficulty is of her own making. 
As in the foreign field victories have been 
so abundant and new opportunities have 
fallen upon her which she is not able to 
meet: so for generations she has been 
leavening society with Christ’s conception 
of manhood, and now, when the world has 
begun to take her summons earnestly, like 
a mother who is staggered when she finds 
she has reared a son to be a man with 
a will no longer subject to her desires, the 
Church finds herself faced with the man- 
hood which, under Christ, she has called 
into being, and is amazed and perplexed 
that he should show such symptoms of 
independence. Without cant, we may say 
the Church of Christ has been the fond 
mother of men, sometimes petulant in her 
embraces, sometimes holding back her 
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son from the good she inspired him to do, 
sometimes stricken in her heart by energies 
in him she did not understand ; but always 
loving and protecting him, his guardian, 
we believe, until the day of his maturity 
in God. 

“I believe in the Church of Christ as the 
organ of a renewed humanity.” 
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